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The  officers  of  the  Alumni  Association  meet  with    President  Herlihy  and  the  presidents  of  the  two  senior  classes  to  make  plans  for  the  annual  reunion. 

Reading  from  left  to  right  —  Back  row  —  Mr.  Lawrence  Brady,  2nd  Vice-President;  Mr.  Charle^  M.  Herlihy,  President  of  Teachers  College;  Mr. 
Joseph  T.  Kivlin,  Member  of  Finance  Commitee;  Miss  Ruth  E.  Goodrich,  Member  of  Finance  Committee;  Miss  Margaret  Tonseth,  3rd  Vice-President; 
Miss   Marion   A.   Sands,   Member  of   Finance   Committee. 

Fro  it  row  —  Mr.  Louis  P.  Fontaine,  President  of  Degree  Senior  Class;  Miss  Helen  Coughlin,  1st  Vice-President;  Miss  Ellen  K.  Harvey,  President; 
Miss  Maud  A.  Goodfellow,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Mr.  Lyman  Sleeper,  Member  of  Finance  Committee:  Mr.  James  J.  Hammond,  President  of 
Dip'oma  Senior  Class. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  THE 
CLASS  OF  1933 


From  Dr.  Florence  Hale,  Vice-President 

National  Education  Association,  and  Editor, 

The  Grade  Teacher 


The  graduates  of  this  year's  class  of  the 
Fitchbu.g  State  Teachers  College  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  unusual  opportunity 
which  they  are  going  to  meet  in  going  out 
mto  educational  work  at  this  particular 
time.  This  u  a  day  of  history  in  the  mak- 
ing and  fo.t  nate,  indeed,  are  we  who  play 
sonu  pa.t  in  this  thrilling  chapter  in  our 
county's  history.  Of  course,  the  picture 
is  not  all  one  of  sunshine,  but  neither  were 
those  days  in  which  our  pioneer  forefathers 
wo.-k.d  and  labored  that  they  might  lay 
the  foundations  for  all  the  advantages  that 
wc  enjoy  today.  Some  day,  we  shall  look 
(Continued  on   page  6) 


PRESIDENT  HERLIHY 
GREETS  THE  ALUMNI 


We  are  sincerely  glad  to  have  you  with 
us  again  and  regret  that  the  length  of  your 
visit  is  so  short.  We  wish  that  it  were 
possible  for  you  to  spend  two  or  three 
days  with  us  when  the  teachers  college 
is  in  session.  Under  the  four  year  program 
it  u  possible  to  offer  the  students  a  num- 
ber of  advanced  courses  of  college  grade. 
The  students  who  specialize  in  English  are 
expected  to  complete  22  semester  hours  of 
work  in  such  courses  as  Advanced  Compo- 
sition, Foundations  of  Language,  The  Short 
Story,  Modern  Drama,  19th  and  20th 
Century  Poetry,  Modern  European  Liter- 
ature, etc.  In  the  field  of  Mathematics,  the 
work  includes  such  courses  as  Trigonome- 
try, College  Algebra,  Advanced  Geometry, 
Calculus.  The  addition  of  these  content 
(Continued  on  page  6) 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE  IN 
PERSPECTIVE 


The  State  Teachers  College  at  Fitchburg 
has  dared  to  meet  the  challenge  of  each 
period  of  its  existence.  That  it  ha*  done 
so  may  be  shown  Ly  the  splendid  work  of 
its  four  thousand  graduates,  and  by  its 
record  of  service  since  1895  when  it  was 
incorporated. 

A  brief  picture  of  its  rapid  growth  dur- 
ing these  thirty-seven  years  will  be  ample 
proof.  A  year  after  the  school  opened  in 
temporary  quarters,  Day  Street  and  High- 
land Avenue  Schools,  which  were  city  pub- 
lic schools,  were  turned  over  to  the  state 
as  schools  of  observation  and  practice.  In 
1899  the  city  of  Fitchburg  appropriated 
$20,000  to  help  in  building  a  school  on  the 
normal  school  lot,  and  three  years  later,  a 
(Continued  on  page   13) 
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TO  OUR  ALUMNI 


Welcome,  Alumni !  We  students  do  not 
utter  this  salutation  in  the  trite  manner 
in  which  it  is  commonly  used.  We  are 
sincerely  glad  to  see  you  back  at  Alma 
Mater.  We  believe  that  you  understand 
the  problems  which  face  us,  and  we  know 
that  your  advice  in  solving  these  problems 
will    prove    very    valuable. 

With  the  teaching  profession  so  over- 
crowded, with  hundreds  of  teachers  unem- 
ployed and  other  hundreds  performing  all 
kinds  of  duties  except  those  for  which  they 
were  trained,  shall  we  persevere  in  our 
vocation  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  our  grad- 
uation will  find  this  problem  even  more 
acute?  Shall  we  be  considered  undesirables 
by  those  of  you  who  must  compete  with  us 
for  the  few  positions  to  be  found  open? 
Finally,  will  not  the  ever  increasing  surplus 
of  available  teachers  tend  to  lower  the  sal- 
aries of  those  already  employed  and  make 
the  entire  profession  practically  unremuner- 
ative?  We  shall  appreciate  any  comments 
you  care  to  make  upon  these  questions. 
Rest  assured  that  your  suggestions  will  be 
gravely  considered  by  us.  We  have  chosen 
a  vocation  and  are  preparing  for  it.  We 
find  the  ground  of  confidence  slipping  from 
beneath  our  feet.  Won't  you,  who  have 
already  been  obliged  to  face  a  difficult  sit- 
uation and  have  adjusted  yourselves  to 
meet  it,  tell  us  frankly  about  your  experi- 
ences? To  do  so  will  help  to  stabilize  our 
thinking  and  remove  the  uncertainty  which 
hangs  over  us  all. 


AN  ALUMNI  CATALOG 


Why  not  an  alumni  catalog  or  directory? 
How  helpful  it  would  be  to  the  beginning 
teacher !  The  catalog  would  be  a  source  of 
information  concerning  positions  and  po- 
sition holders.  How  much  easier  it  would 
be  for  the  recruit  to  adjust  himself  to  the 
new  situation  if  he  knew  that  someone 
on  the  staff  had  a  personal  interest  in  his 
making  good.  This  someone  of  course 
would   be  a   fellow  alumus. 

The  present  student  body  would  surely 
like  to  know  where  the  graduates  of  the 
past  thirty  years  are  located.  How  many 
are  actually  teaching?  What  other  occu- 
pations have  they  followed?  How  many 
are  leaders  in  educational  or  in  other  fields? 

Such  a  catalog  would  be  as  valuable 
to  the  alumni  as  to  the  undergraduates. 


BIENVENUE  AUX 

ANCIENS 


L'agreable  tache  de  vous  souhaiter  la 
bienvenue,  dans  la  langue  de  Bossuet,  est 
un  honneur  dont  je  suis  fier. 

Au  nom  de  mes  confreres  je  vous  offre, 
tout  modestement,  un  salut  cordial,  distin- 
gues  anciens  du  Fitchburg  State  Teachers 
College.  Notre  salut  vibre  de  cette  emotion 
agreable  que  ressent  tout  ami  de  notre 
Alma  Mater  en  vous  voyant  si  fideles  a 
son  souvenir. 

Vous  etes  venus  nombreux,  chers  amis, 
revivre  les  beaux  jours  d'hier.  Vous  etes 
venus,  sans  doute,  rendre  un  tribut  recon- 
naissant  a  l'institution  qui  a  prepare  la 
voie  de  votre  avenir. 

Vous  etes  venus  aussi,  chers  anciens, 
gouter  dans  des  relations  nouvelles  cet 
aliment  que  nous,  les  jeunes,  convoitons 
plus  que  toute  autre  chose  dans  la  vie  ■ — 
l'aliment  intellectuel.  En  effet,  l'homme 
intelligent,  dans  quelque  condition  que  ce 
soit,  nest  pas  satisfait  d'etre  un  "arrive 
en  affaires,"  il  veut  etre  avant  tout  un 
intellectuel. 

Soyez  les  bienvenus,  amis  de  notre 
cause!  Que  la  fidelite  a  votre  Alma  Mater 
soit  une  inspiration  a  la  jeunesse  estudian- 
tine.  Que  le  succes  qui  a  couronne  votre 
travail  soit  un  stimulant  a  nos  esperances! 
Enfin,  votre  passage  parmi  nous,  ainsi  que 
votre  courtoisie,  resteront  longtemps  dans 
nos  souvenirs. 

—  Paul  Bolduc,  S.J.  A. 


A  QUESTION  TO 
THE  ALUMNI 


We,  the  students  of  the  State  Teachers 
College,  are  proud  to  welcome  former 
graduates  who  have  come  back  to  us. 
After  the  greetings  there  is  a  question  we 
would  ask.  Do  you  find  us  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  yourselves  when  you  were 
here? 

The  pulpit  and  the  press  alike  cry  out 
against  "this  modern  youth."  We  resent 
these  charges.  We  ask  you  to  help  us 
to   refute   them. 

Look  at  us  closely,  then  compare  us 
with  yourselves.  We  wager  that  you  find 
many  similarities.  There  are  here  the  bold 
and  the  shy,  the  radical  and  the  conserva- 
tive, the  worker  and  the  shirker,  serious- 
ness and  frivolity,  pursuit  of  studies  and 
pursuit  of  pleasure.  There  always  were 
these  —  there    always    will    be. 

Mechanically,  we  are  moving  faster  in 
many  ways,  but  we  are  aiming  toward 
the  same  goal  of  a  happy,  purposeful  life 
of  service  to  our  small  part  of  the  world. 

Can  you  say  that  we  are  essentially 
different  from  you  or  the  youth  of  any 
oast   age  ? 

ATTENTION,  UNDERGRADUATES! 

Have  you  paid  for  your  copy  of  Sax- 
ifrage ? 

Have  you  made  your  reservations  for 
the    Senior    Class    play    "Uncle    Dudley?" 

Make  your  plans  for  Prom  as  soon  as 
possible. 


CYRANO  de  BERGERAC 


That  great  masterpiece,  Cyrano  de  Berger- 
ac,  written  by  Edmond  Rostand,  has  been 
recreated  recently  on  the  American  stage. 
That  great  genius  of  drama,  Walter  Hamp- 
den, played  in  the  role  of  Cyrano. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac  is  an  historical  as 
well  as  a  literary  character,  for  he  was  one 
of  the  Cadets  of  Gascoigne  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.  His  style  and  manner 
were  characteristic  of  the  cadet  of  that  time. 
He  dressed  gayly,  and  wore  all  the  decora- 
tive accessories  of  his  day.  The  high  lacj  col- 
lar and  befeathered  cap  created  the  impres- 
sion of  dressed  up  aristocracy.  His  long 
pointed  sword  was  indicative  of  his  positive 
and  daring  nature.  But  the  most  outstand- 
ing of  his  appearances  were  his  sharply 
defined  mustache  and  his  enormous  nose  — 
not  just  a  big  nose  —  but  an  enormous  nose. 
Only  too  conscious  of  this,  he  shunned 
women,  but  he  was  an  excellent  poet, 
philosopher  and  swordsman.  His  selfcon- 
sciousness,  as  it  worked  against  his  own 
natural  abilities,  was  a  dramatic  tragedy, 
for  he  had  to  go  through  life  loving  his 
nearest  friend  without  ever  letting  her  know 
it.  Walter  Hampden  portrayed  this  power- 
ful character  in  superb  "beau  geste"  style. 
His  genius  in  character  analysis  was  at  its 
best  when  he  showed  Cyrano  as  the  aristo- 
cratic, daring  gallant  he  was.  His  fervent 
love  scenes  were  no  less  sincere  than  those 
of  Cyrano  could  have  been  when  he  took 
the  part  of  his  friend,  Christian,  and  made 
love  to  Roxane  beneath  her  balcony.  The 
drama  in  that  scene  was  as  powerful  as  any 
literature,  yet  there  was  a  distinct  humor- 
ous tinge. 

The  play  itself  is  no  less  great  than  that 
great  character.  Even  though  it  was  written 
in  a  literary  era,  it  stands  out  like  a  giant 
above  the  other  productions  of  that  time. 
Adventure,  pathos,  and  romance  are  smooth- 
ly, yet  stirringly,  intermingled.  The  play  is 
full  of  big,  dramatic  scenes,  and  its  plot  is 
so  universal,  that  it  is  generally  conceded  to 
be  one  of  the  great  plays  which  are  not  for 
one  age,  but  for  every  age. 

The  nose  of  Cyrano  is  not  invention; 
the  character  of  Cyrano  is  not  invention; 
in  a  sense  the  story  is  not  invention  —  it 
is  too  real,  too  intense,  too  human.  The 
action  is  too  magnificent  and  effective  to  be 
classed  as  mere  mechanics.  Harvey  Gual, 
critic  says,  'If  you  demand  literature  in  your 
play,  noble  thoughts,  beautiful  words,  then 
by  all  means  see  Walter  Hampden  in 
Cyrano.  It's  a  great  spectacle." 

—  B.  M.  N. 

"When  1  read  history  and  am  impressed 
with  any  great  deed,  1  leel  as  if  1  should 
like  to  see  the  woman  who  is  concealed 
behind  it  as  its  secret  incentive." 

—  Hemrtck  Heine. 

CLASS     MOTTOES 

"To  be,   not  to  seem" 

"Loyal   to   Duty" 
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CLASS  OF  1898 


Sixty-five  members  enrolled  in  this,  the 
second  class  of  the  Fitchburg  Normal 
School. 

One  graduated  in  the  class  of  1897,  eleven 
graduated  in  the  advanced  course,  twenty- 
six  in  the  elementary  course,  and  eleven 
received  certificates  for  one  year's  work. 

Forty-six  are  living,  thirty-nine  married, 
and  we  have  forty-six  children  and  eight 
grandchildren,  but  not  one  of  the  advanced 
class  has  a  descendant. 

We  have  the  honor  of  having  the  first 
boy  student  of  the  Normal  School  in  our 
cla  s  —  Frank  A.  Andrews  who  for  nearly 
thirty-five  years  has  been  connected  with 
the  school-  of  Worcester.  He  is  now  princi- 
pal of  ths  Quinsigamond  School  in  that  city. 

Our  class  also  has  the  honor  of  having 
the  first  descendant  of  a  student  of  this 
school  to  graduate  from  this  school  — 
Elizabeth  Rankin,  daughter  of  Winifred 
A  DeWitt  Rankin,  who  received  her  di- 
ploma in  1923. 

The  members  of  this  class  have  scat- 
tered far  and  wide. 

Ragna  K.  Helsher  Rath  and  her  husband 
did  notable  work  in  the  Panama  Settlement 
in  Honolulu,  Hawaii  for  twenty-five  years. 
Since  Mr.  Rath's  death  Mrs  Rath  has 
continued  to  make  her  home  in  Honolulu 
near   her   five   children. 

Hattie  A.  Greenlaw  Pierson  with  her 
husband  has  done  missionary  and  educa- 
tional work  in  California,  Mexico  and  they 
are  now  engaged  in  missionary  work  in 
Texas. 

Florence  J.  Lowe  Radford  taught  for  a 
few  years  in  Honolulu  but  is  now  residing 
in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  With  Mr.  Rad- 
ford she  b  engaged  in  religious  work. 

Lillian  M.  Russell  Rutledge  with  her 
husband  also  taught  in  Honolulu,  but  she 
is  now  teaching  in  the  Jamaica  High  School 
on  Lonr.{   Island. 

Amy  K.  Ross  Waldron  and  family  have 
lived  for  years  in  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada. 

Luna   B.   Hubbard   Heywood   has   made 

her  home  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  since  1904. 

Adelb^rta  A.  Haskins  has  given  over  thirty 

years    of    service    to    the    Fitchburg    High 

School  where  she  is  still  teaching. 

Hattie  L.  Shatter  went  to  New  Bedford 
directly  after  graduating  and  is  still  teach- 
ing in  that  city. 

Mabel  L.  Kingsbury  has  been  connected 
with  the  schools  of  Connecticut  since  Jan- 
uary, 1902.  She  is  now  teaching  in  Hart- 
ford. 

Nina  E.  Kendall  Blood,  who  presented 
uj  with  the  class  baby  Dorothy  Kendall 
Blood  in  1900,  is  the  proud  grandmother 
of  six  lively  grandchildren.  She  and  Mr. 
Blood  reside  in  Wakefield. 

Florence  M.  Miller  who  has  been  an 
instructor  of  history  at  our  Normal  for 
many  years  now  resides  in  Leominster. 

Lillian  A.  Phillips  is  an  instructor  in  the 
Normal  Art  School  in  Boston. 

Mary  A.  Gussman  is  an  art  teacher  in 
Revere. 

Winifred  A.  DeWitt  Rankin  and  Mattie 
F.  Railey  Blood  are  principals  of  schools 
in  Leominster. 

Florence  E.  Allen  Stone  Tower  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  Hapgood  School  in  Athol  and 
is  active  in  the  Parent  and  Teachers'  As- 
sociation connected  with  it. 

(Continued  on  page  5) 


CLASS  OF  1903 


The  class  graduated  from  the  Fitchburg 
Normal  School  (now  Fitchburg  Teachers 
College)  in  the  year  1903  are  returning 
this  year  for  a  special  reunion,  their  thir- 
tieth. It  was  a  small  class  even  for  those 
long  ago  days,  numbering  only  fifty-two 
members.  In  the  years  that  followed 
these  members  became  quite  widely  sep- 
arated. 

From  a  general  survey  of  the  class  so 
far  as  known,  it  would  seem  that  many  of 
them  are  still  in  the  field  of  teaching. 
Others  have  given  up  public  work  in  that 
line  to  devote  themselves  to  the  educational 
guidance  of  their  own  sons  and  daughters. 

The  one  young  man  of  the  class,  Albert 
S.  Kilbourn,  to  whom  his  sister  classmates 
ever  turned  with  great  pride,  later  graduat- 
ed from  a  theological  school  and  is  now 
preach-ing  in  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa. 

Two  of  the  clas  are  teaching  in  Ohio, 
Marian  (Lowe)  Osgood  in  Akron,  and 
Hazel  (Cummings)  Spencer  in  Cleveland. 
Sybil  Tucker  is  teaching  in  the  Training 
School  of  the  Salem  Teachers  College. 

Every  once  in  a  while  one  hears  some 
one  say,  "I  saw  Pansy  Smith  the  other 
day.  You  know  she  is  with  Ginn  and  Com- 
pany in  Boston  and  is  always  so  glad  to 
meet  any  of  the  'old  timers'  from  Fitchburg 
Teachc-s  College." 

A  short  time  ago,  in  Leominster,  Helen 
(Howe)  Richardson  mourned  deeply  the 
loss  of  her  "Jock."  He  was  her  "only"  and 
already  had  shown  marked  evidence  of  his 
ability  to  learn,  an  ability,  they  say,  all 
good   airdales    possess. 

Five  years  ago  at  a  reunion  Florence 
McCaffrey  (now  Mrs.  Harry  Ludwig) 
proudly  displayed  a  picture  of  her  fine 
young  son,  a  lad  of  some  eight  or  ten  years. 
Florence  fives,  now,  in  Salisbury,  Maryland, 
and  if  she  is  not  present  at  the  reunion  in 
May,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  due  to  her 
strict  attendance  upon  her  son's  educational 
career. 

Elinor  Clark  holds  a  responsible  position 
on  the  teaching  staff  in  the  music  depart- 
ment of  the  Belmont  Junior  High  School. 
Maud  Priest  is  Principal  of  a  school  in 
Waltham. 

And  so  on,  touching  only  upon  a  few  of 
the  class  of  whose  location  and  activity  we 
happen  to  know.  Of  many  of  the  others 
we  do  not  know  from  lack  of  contact,  but 
we  are  certain  that  wherever  their  abode, 
whatever  their  line  of  activity,  they  a.e  in 
some  measure  carrying  on  more  ably' because 
of  their  training  at  the  Fitchburg  Teachers 
College. 

—  Ethel  Hills  Binns 


CLASS  OF  1923 


President  —  Miss  Helen  M.  O'Neil 
Vice-President  —  Mr.  Lawrence  Brady 
Secretary  —  M.ss  Patricia  Higgins 
Treasurer  —  Mr.   Ralph   M.  Killelea 


CLASS    SONG  —  19j8 


"Hail    to    our    Alma    Mater, 
Hail    to   our   own    dear   class. 

There  neer  will   be  a  fereai-r 
In   the  years   that   come  to  pass. 


CLASS  OF  1908 


Miss  Elizabeth  Lincoln,  Elementary  Sup- 
ervisor of  the  Leominster  schools,  has  been 
instrumental  in  initiating  some  very  worth- 
while work  which  is  carried  on  in  that 
school  system. 

As  a  result  of  the  attempt  to  study  pupils 
and  to  provide  for  their  individual  needs, 
the  state  offered  in  1929  the  services  of  an 
Adjustment  Clinic,  which  spends  one  day 
a  week  in  Leominster,  working  with  teach- 
ers, parents  and  children  with  the  aim  of 
helping  the  children  to  make  better  adjust- 
ments. 

In  connection  with  this  clinic,  Dr.  Allan 
Winter  Rowe,  of  the  Massachusetts  Mem- 
orial Hospital,  offered  to  study  children 
who  showed  symptoms  of  glandular  unbal- 
ance. He,  with  two  other  doctors,  spend 
a  day  examining  children  selected  by  Miss 
Lincoln.  As  a  result  of  this  clinic,  more 
than  a  dozen  children  have  already  gone  to 
the  Evans  Memorial  Hospital  for  further 
observation.  Where  medication  was  pre- 
scribed, the  results  have  been  worthwhile. 

Cases  of  reading  disability  have  been 
referred  to  Dr.  Thomas  Harrison  Eame,, 
connected  with  the  Harvard  Psycho-Edu- 
cational Department,  and  his  recommenda- 
tions have  been  carried  out  by  means  of 
remedial  work  in  a  summer  class  and  in 
an  Adjustment   Clinic. 

Miss  Lincoln  was  chairman  of  the 
Elementary  teachers  who  worked  out  the 
Leominster  English  curriculum  under  Pro- 
f.ssor  Mahoney  of  Boston  University.  At 
the  National  Education  Association  Conven- 
tion in  Washington,  last  year,  she  gave  a 
report  on  Curriculum  Building  as  a  means 
of  Instruction  in  English,  before  a  group  of 
people  interested  in  the  teaching  of  English. 

The  Cla  s  of  1908  had  also  hoped  to  have 
a  special  message  in  regard  to  Mary  Blanch- 
ard  who  has  been  teaching  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  but  we  have  not  received  the 
letter  which  she  was  to  write. 

Our  class  of  fifty-eight  members  are 
celebrating  their  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
—  half  of  the  class  are  still  teaching  and 
e.ghteen  are  married. 


CLASS  OF  1918 


This  was  a  large  class  composed  of  154 
members. 

Our  president,  Florence  Beane,  lived  and 
attended  school  in  South  America  until 
she  entered  Fitchburg  Normal  School. 
Florence,  now  Mrs.  Davis,  has  been  admit- 
ted to  the  Bar  and  practices  law  in  New 
York   City. 

Irene  Goodwin  is  supervisor  of  drawing 
in   Providence,   Rhode  Island. 

Carl  Holloran  is  superintendent  of  schools 
in    Lincoln,   Massachusi  tts. 

Gertrude  Burnham  is  at  the  State  Teach- 
ers  College,   Salem,  Massachusetts. 

Florence  D.  Conlon  is  at  the  State  Teach- 
ers College,  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts. 

We  are  mentioning  only  a  very  few  of 
our  class.  Come  and  listen  to  us  at  our 
gathering  on  May  20th  and  you  will  find 
that  all  of  the  154  can  give  creditable 
accounts. 
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CLASS  OF  1913 


Junior    High    School    Course 

Ruth  H.  Allen,  37'  Ne.vbjr  •  Street  Danvers. 
Assistant    in    County    Treasurer's    Office,    Salem. 

Julia  A.  Ayers,  131  Chestnut  Street,  New  Bed- 
ford.   Teaching  —  Nantucket. 

Stanley  W  Blanchard,  1114  Main  Street,  North 
Leominster.  _ 

Mildred  F.  Brazier,  163  Pr'chard  Street,  Fi'ch 
burg.  Teaching  — Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School, 
Waveriey. 

Nessie  C.  Caldow,  Fitchburg.  Mrs.  Clarence 
Wo  druff,  74   Dayton  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Arthur  S.  Casey,  1400  S.  W.  Sth  Street,  Miami, 
Florida.  Teaching  —  Shenandoah  Junior  High 
School,   .Miami,   Florida. 

Ruth  M.  Day,  39  Whitman  Street,  Leominster. 
Teaching  —  New    Bedford. 

Sadie  Gillespie,  Fitchburg.  Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Kent, 
73    Main   street,   Fitchburg. 

Harold  D.  Harley,  Lunenburg.  Teaching  —Ag- 
ricultural work. 

Bertha  A.  Hutchins,  Fitchburg.    Deceased. 

Rosina  M.  Jenna,  Leominster.    Deceased. 

Katherine  Maier,  South  Ashburnham.  Mrs  Kath- 
erine    Mellin,    27    Cedar   Street,    Gardner. 

Helen  C.  Marshall,  Fitchburg.  Mrs.  Irving  J. 
Dushuttle,    46    Mt.    Globe   Street,    Fitchburg. 

Emma  F.  Rahm,  Leominster.  Mrs.  Walter  A. 
Schenneman,    34    Cotton    Street,    Leominster. 

Grace  V.  Ryan,  Fitchburg.  Mrs.  Levinus  Van 
Son,  Jr.,   Box  497,  West   Palm   Beach,   Florida. 

Sarah  M.  Whitney,  Fitchburg.  Teaching  Address 
—  737  High  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Alice  L.  Woodworth,  Fitchburg.  Mrs.  Ralph  N. 
Whitney,    198   Blossom   Street,   Fitchburg. 

Grace  I.  Wray,  23  Winter  Street,  Fitchburg. 
Teaching  —     Springfield. 


Elementary    Course 

Florence  M.  Adams,  Leominster.     Deceased. 
1  uriel    R.    Armstrong,    Leominster.     Mrs.    Ray- 
mond J.  Arnold,  Main  Street,  Lunenburg. 

Edna  L.   Ballou,  341  W.  45th  Street,  New  Y»rk 
City,    N.    Y.     Teaching  —  Mt.    Vernon,    N.    Y. 

Mary  E.    Barss,   Gardner.     Mrs.   William   Reilly, 
25   (rest  Street,   Concord  Junction. 

Elizabeth   A.   Bartlett,   Amesbury.     Mrs.   Charles 
B.    Holton,   Westminster,   Vermont. 


Ber^adette  J.  Beaudreault,  94  Daniels  Street, 
Fitchburg.     Nurse. 

Helen  E.  Battles,  21  Holt  Street,  Fitchbut-g. 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Leitch,  148  Federal  Street,   Greenfield. 

William  H.  Bergi.n,  North  Main  Street.  Ealdwi  - 
ville.  In  Insurance  Business,  12  Sixth  Street,  East 
Providence,   R.    I. 

Ol^a  E.  Bergquist,  Templeton.  Mrs.  Lorey  Clif- 
ford Day,  94  Parrott  Street,  South  Portland,  Maine. 

Bernice  M.  Boutell,  Athol.  Mrs.  Herbert  W. 
Prussman,    87    Pleasant    Street,    Athol. 

Helen  E.  Brown,  South  Laacast  r.  Mrs  A.  R. 
Houghto.i,  Naval  Air  Statiun,  Lakehurst,  New 
Jersey. 

Bertha  C.  Bruce,  Gardner.  Mrs.  Ernest  Howard, 
346    Chestnut   Street,    Gardner. 

Nathalie  L.  Burde,  44  Wanoosnoc  Road,  Fitch- 
burg.    Mrs.   Nathalie  B.   McMasters. 

Helen  E.  Callahan,  153  Church  Street,  Whitins 
ville.      Teaching  —  Whitinsville. 

Ra-hel  C.  Clapp,  Montagae.  Mrs.  Arthur  Gib.on, 
5    Ferrante    Avenue,    Greenfield. 

Bernice  E.  L'oburn,  Fast  Jaffrey,  N.  H.  Mrs. 
Bernice  C.  Wood,  39  Oak  Ridge  Avenue,  Summit, 
New    Jersey. 

Gntchen  C.  Conrad,  Gardner.  Mrs.  Albert 
Duncan,    Greenfield. 

Hannah  A.  Crowley,  Fitchburg.  Mrs.  Thomas 
L.   Ford,  Quincy. 

Julia  A.  Dacey,  Fitchburg.  Mrs.  William  P. 
Mallahy,  43  Highland  Avenue,  Fitchburg. 

Alice  F.  Daly,  Fitchburg.  Mrs.  Joseph  Murley, 
153  Highland  Avenue,  Fitchburg. 

Bernadette  I.  Donlon,  Fitchburg.  Mrs.  William 
H.    Dooling,   8   Otis  Street,    Fitchburg. 

Cora  R.  Donlon,  5  Crown  Street,  Fitchburg. 
Teaching  — Fitchburg. 

Mary  M.  Dow,  Fitchburg.  Mrs.  Stuart  B. 
Luce,  Main  Street,  Hingham  Center.  Teaching  — 
Weymouth. 

Kathleen  M.  Dunphy,  Groton.  Mrs.  William 
Toomey,   25    Main   Street,    Marlboro. 

Charlotte  H.  Drury,  Rutland.  Junior  Assistant 
in   Cataloging   Public   Library,   Worcester. 

Ethel  M.  Edwards,  Waltham.  Mrs.  Eugene  G. 
Isment,   Arlington,    New  Jersey. 

Edith  A.  Fletcher,  South  Acton.  Mrs.  Lester  W. 
Griffith,   Littleton. 

Sophia  Gelinas,  58  Elizabeth  Street,  Fitchburg. 
Teaching  —  Fitchburg. 

Ruth  M.  Graves,  Shirley  Center.  Mrs.  Clarence 
W.   Clark,    18   Ruggold   Street,  Springfield. 

Marian  E.  Green,  1011  Washington  Street,  New- 
tonville.     Teaching  —  Newton. 


Rutn  L  Harrington,  Lunenburg.  Mrs.  John  G 
Gilchrest,    Lunenburg. 

Dori;  I.  Hartwell,  Pepperell.  Mrs.  Charles  Bell, 
Ho'.lis,    N.   H. 

Rath  H.  Hayden,  West  Townsend  Mrs.  Tom 
Martin,  Ayer. 

Josephine  C.  Hodge,  6  Hi'lside  Avenue,  Ames- 
bin-.  Teaching  Address —  131  Arli.igto  i  Street, 
Framingham. 

Gladys  Huntcon,  23  Everett  Street,  Norwood. 
Mrs.    Charles  Warfel,    Norwood. 

Lydia  R.  llsley,  La'  caster.  Mrs.  Lesie  F. 
Darling,   221   Har.ard   Street,   New  London,   Conn. 

Esther  R.  Jarvis,  West  Groton.  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Jones,  175  Park  Street,  North  Attleboro  Teach- 
ing —  North  Attleboro. 

Dr.  William  L.   Kelleher,  Marlboro.    Deceased. 

Blanche  L.  Kilkenny,  Concord,  N.  H.  Mrs.  L. 
Harlow    Mor-e,    Central    Street   School,   Springfield. 

Christina  Laird,  183  Walnut  Street,  Leominster. 
Teaching  —  Leominster. 

Anna  A.  Lane,  335  Concord  Street,  Manchester, 
N.  H.    Teaching—    Marchester,  N.  H. 

Evelyn  M.  Lane,  Lunenburg.  Mrs.  Chester  Page, 
Lunenburg. 

Edwina  C.  Lawrence,  Orange.  Mrs.  Waldo 
Roundy,    125   South  State  Street,   Concord,   N.   H. 

Cora  A.  Leamy,  56  Venon  Street,  Gardner 
Teaching  — -  Gardner. 

Bessie  Lee,  New  Bedford.  Mrs.  C.  T.  Norton, 
233J4    Crosby   Street,    Akron,    Ohio. 

Margerite  E.  Leonard,  Groton.  Teaching  Address 
—  51    Bonney  Street,   New   Bedford. 

Vera   E.    Libby,    7   Scottfield    Road,   Boston. 

Florence  T.  Lundigen,  17  Graham  Street,  Leom- 
ister.      Teaching  —  Leominster. 

Mildred  H.  Lunt,  Main  Street,  East  Pepperell. 
Teaching  Address — 176  Powd:  r  House  Terrace, 
West   Somerville. 

Laura  M.  MacPherson,  Maynard.  Mrs.  Ralph 
Fletcher,    Maynard. 

Lucy  A.  Magovern,  Lunenburg.  Mrs.  Lucy  A. 
Johnson,  Waveriey  Oaks  Road,  Waltham. 

Helen  M.  Maney,  39  Cottage  Street,  Fitchburg. 
Teaching  —  Springfield. 

Magdalen  M.  McDuff,  Newton.  Mrs.  Magdalen 
M.  Bent  31  Stetson  Street,  Brookline.  In  China 
at  present. 

Edna  C  Merrill,  Shelburne  Falls.  Massachusetts 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  306  Union  Street, 
Springfield. 

Myrna  L.  Miles,  Rutland.  Teaching  Address  — 
427   Warren   Avenue,   Brockton. 
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Hattie  D.  Sherwin  Harrington  is  teaching 
in  the  schools  of  Leominster. 

Several  of  our  classmates  went  into  the 
business  field.  Annie  L.  Libby  has  done 
clerical  work  since  1906  in  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  where  she  now  resides. 

Alice  V.  Goodnow  has  been  treasurer  of 
the  Athol  Co-operative  Bank  since  1922. 

Minerva  C.  Thompson  Whyte,  our  class 
president,  resides  in  Waukegan,  Illinois, 
where  she  has  been  an  arduous  worker  in 
the  Woman's  Club  and  other  organizations 
of  that  city. 

Edith  L.  Davis  Smith,  our  class  secretary, 
is  teaching  in  Athol,  the  town  in  which  she 
began  her  work. 

Among  the  nineteen  who  have  died  are: 
Elinor  I.  Colburn,  Ida  A.  Hartwell  Woeff, 
Grace  E.  Mansise  Lamere,  Edith  Adamson 
Deeth,  Florence  E.  Ballou,  Eva  D.  Bingham, 
Mrs.  VV.  Scott  Ward,  Jennie  E.  Stowell, 
Zoe  Walker  Dickerman,  Erne  B.  Larabee 
Wolcott,  May  Johnson,  Mary  T.  Hare, 
Mabel  E.  Hamilton,  Sybil  B.  Storer,  Mar- 
garet V.  Thompson,  Florence  A.  Keough 
Burns,  and  Lillian  Richardson. 

Amy  H.  Carr  Bennett  who  was  with  us 
at  our  twenty-fifth  reunion  met  with  a 
tragic  death  in  the  summer  of  1929.  An 
auto  in  which  she  was  riding  went  off  a 
bridge  and  pinned  her  under  it. 

Pearl  E.  Mor^e  Forbes  who  with  Mr. 
Forbes  attended  our  thirtieth  reunion  died 
in  1931  folllowing  a  serious  operation.  She 
was  connected  with  the  schools  of  Newton 
at  the  time  of  her  death  and  had  served  as 
president  of  the  Newton  Teacher's  Club. 

Several  members  of  this  class  have  kept 
in  touch  with  each  other  by  the  Round 
Robin  which  comes  once  a  year  to  the 
homes  of  twenty-six  of  us,  and  these  letters 
with  their  cheery  messages  help  to  bind 
the  friendihips  formed  in  dear  old  Normal 
more  firmly  and  securely  together. 
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George  F.  Moody,  3  Sheridan  Road,  Swampscott, 
Director  of  Training  School,  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege  Salem. 

Edith  L.  Montgomery  Lancaster.  Mrs.  Carleton 
Crothers,    28    Prospect   Street,    Clinton. 

Glennie  M.  Morse,  Orange.  Mrs.  John  C.  Otte, 
Box  56  Durham,  Conn. 

Rachel  B.  Murphy,  50  Nashua  Street,  Fitchburg. 
Teaching  —  Fitchburg. 

John  J.  Mullaney,  86  Lynde  Street  Gardner.  In 
Insurance  Business,  46   Parker  Street,   Gardner. 

Eleanor  A.  Murray,  183  Chestnut  Street,  Gardner. 

Josephine  A.  Murray,  183  Chestnut  Street,  Gard- 
ner.   Teaching  —  Gardner. 

M.   Louise  Nutting,   Groton.    Deceased. 

Li!a  M.  Paquin,  Barre.  Mrs.  Martin  Smith, 
West    Street,    Barre. 

Sadie  E.  Pearson,  Amesbury.  Mrs.  Harold  C. 
MacKenzie,    21    Whittier  Street,   Amesbury. 

Laura  M.  Peirce,  New  Berford.  Mrs.  George 
W.   Sullivan,   69   Tremont   Street,   New   Bedford. 

Mary  J.  Pierce,  Fitchburg.  Mrs.  Harold  D. 
Judd,  80  South  Main  Street,  Athol.  Clerk, 
Millers   National   Bank. 

Catherine  Putnam,  Rutland.  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Cannon,    2130    Carabel    Avenue,    Lakewood,    Ohio 

Mary   V,   Regan,   New  Bedford.     Deceased. 

Emily  M.  Robinson,  Littleton.  Teaching — East 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Helen  C.  Robinson,  Elmwood,  N.  H.  Mrs. 
Dean  A.  Emerson,   1  Shelton  Street,  Derby,  Conn. 

Gladys  L.  Schumacher,  Lancaster.  Mrs.  Ernest 
S.    Turner,   South    Lancaster. 

Mary  B.  Stanton,  Wilton,  N.  H.  Teaching  — 
Chelsea.  Address  —  60  Ossippe  Road,  West 
Somerville. 

Jane  R.  Stanton,  Matiapoisett.  Mrs.  Paul  G. 
Covill,    203   Clinton   Street,   New   Bedford. 

Elizabeth   A.    Stolba,    Fitchburg.     Deceased. 

Marguerite  Struthers,  Townsend.  Mrs.  David  G. 
Howard,    137   Fifth  Street   Annapolis,   Mar/land. 

Gertrude  H.  Sullivan,  66  Robeson  Street,  New 
Bedford.     Mrs.    Gertrude  S.   Whalen. 

Ina  B.  Talbot,  788  Neponset  Street,  Norwood. 
Teaching  —  Norwood. 

Madeline  E.  Toner,  506  Middle  Street,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  Teaching  Address  —  Portsmouth 
Training  School,   Portsmouth,  N.    H. 

Adelaide  V.  Weil,  Townsend.  Mrs.  Leslie  Sims, 
6   Concord   Street,    Maynard. 

Grace   E.   Whitney,    Fitchburg.     ? 


Ethel   Whittier,    Precinct   Street,    East   Taunton. 
Teaching  —  West    Hoboken,    N.    J.    ? 

Florence    E.    Willmott,    245    Highland    Avenue, 
Fitchburg.      Teaching  —  Fitchburg. 

Marion  A.  Winslow,  73  Washington  Street,  Ayer. 

Edith    A.    Wolfenden,    Mavnard.      Mrs.    L.    E. 
Racklin'e,   Ashby  State   Road,   Ashby. 

Annie  Woollacott,   94   Phillips  Street,   Fitchburg. 
Mrs.    Howard   D.   Smith. 


Practical  Arts  Course 

Arlon  O.  Bacon,  64  Blosiom  Street,  Leominster. 
Teaching  —  Dorchester  High  School,  Address  — 
15   Regina  Road,   Boston. 

Robert  L.  Cleveland,  60  Park  Avenue,  North 
Adams.  Teaching  Address — 314  Stratfield  Road, 
Bridgeport,   Conn. 

Roland  V.  Fitzroy,  67  Noel  Street,  Springfield. 
Teaching  —  Springfield  Technical  High  School 
Springfield. 

L.  Harlow  Morse,  Harvard.  Teaching  Address  — 
Central   Street  School,   Springfield. 

Earl  W.   Oakes,   426   North  Street,   Fitchburg. 

Edward  E.  Parlin,  144  Columbia  Street,  Adams. 
Teaching   Address — 133    Dawes   Street,   Lawrence. 

Stephen  W.  Robinson,  350  Lunenburg  Street, 
Fitchburg.  Teaching  Address  —  84  East  Main 
Street,    Waterbury,    Conn. 

Leroy  C.  Smith,  Jackson  Avenue  Extension, 
Aver.  Teaching  Address  —  31  Clifton  Street, 
Worcester. 

Carl  T.  Thompson,  37  Hartwell  Street,  F.tchb  :rg. 
Teaching  Address — 21  Fifth  Avenue,  Last  Provi- 
dence,  R.   I. 

Leroy  M.  Twi'.chell,  105  Summer  Street,  Maiden. 
Teaching — Maiden    High    School,    Maiden. 


One    Year    Course 

Margaret  E.  Ayers,  47  State  Street,  New  Bedford. 

Mary  E.  Bacon,  Box  84,  W..st  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
Teaching —  Commercial  Department,  High  School, 
Bristol,  \'t. 

Emma  L.  Bean,  Irasburg,  Vt.  191  Pine  Street, 
Springfield.        ? 

Alice  E.  Chase,  17  Pleasant  Street,  Methuen. 
Tt aching  —  La.  rence. 

Elizabeth  B.  Connelly,  North  Brookfield.  Teach- 
ing   -  North    Br,  okfield. 

Winifred  M.  Coolidge,  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H.  Mrs. 
Clu  i  D.  Gaminerson,  Librar.an,  Last  Ja  ;rey, 
N.  H. 
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PRESIDENT     HERI.IHY 

(Concluded  from  page  1) 
coti  scs,  however  docs  not  change  the  fun- 
damental purpose  of  this  instL  'tion  which 
is  to  prov.de  the  best  po  sible  training  for 
Leach  ng  Wc  have  no  desire  to  compete 
w.th    the    liberal   ails   coll.ge    program. 

To  many  of  ou  •  grad  iates  the  most  sig- 
n  ficant  change  in  the  institution  would 
be  the  lare;e  increase  in  the  number  of 
young  men  .;tud  nts.  This  year  we  have 
180  m  n  in  the  four  year  courses  preparing 
teachers  for  the  upper  grades  of  elemen- 
ts y  school,,  junior  high  schools,  and  prac- 
tical a.ts  work.  Th:  instructors  are  well 
pleased  with  the  earnest,  professional  at- 
t.tude  of  the  students  and  their  courageous, 
hopeful  spi.it  in   these  most  trying  times. 

These  yo  ing  people  need,  and  they  hon- 
estly deserve,  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  our  Alumni  at  this  time.  The  most 
helpful  service  which  you  can  render  to 
your  Alma  Mater  is  assistance  in  helping 
our  graduates  to  locate  teaching  posi- 
t  ons.  We  tru  t  that  you  will  be  willing 
to  ask  your  superintendents  to  come  to 
F  tchburg  to  interview  candidates  for  a 
vacancy  which  may  develop  in  your  schools. 

1  know  that  you  will  enjoy  reading  this 
special  Alumni  issue  of  our  college  paper. 
The  students  and  faculty  adviser  deserve 
our  thanks  for  the  special  efforts  which 
they  have  exerted  in  preparing  and  print- 
ing   this   number. 

—  Charles  M.  Herlihy,  President 

(Concluded  from  page  1) 
back  upon  the  difficulties  which  now  sur- 
round us  with  the  same  spirit  of  romantic 
reminiscence  that  has  come  down  to  us  in 
the  history  of  the  vicissitudes  of  those 
early  days. 

These  are  days  when,  as  never  before, 
the  teaching  profession  has  an  opportunity 
to  show  that  it  is  indeed  a  real  profession. 
Never  before  have  the  children  of  this 
country  needed  such  intelligent  understand- 
ing and  such  kindness  as  they  need  now 
when  so  many  homes  are  undergoing  periods 
of  privation  and  anxiety.  In  those  past 
days  of  prosperity,  I  am  afraid  there  were 
some  teachers  who  crept  into  the  ranks 
of  the  profession  who  might  more  properly 


be  designated  as  job-holders  than  as  mem- 
bers of  a  profession.  Such  teachers  were 
lured  temporarily  by  the  increasing  salaries 
and  some  of  the  especially  favorable  con- 
dit'ons  that  seemed  to  surround  teaching. 
Now  that  there  is  an  over-supply  of 
teacher-,  and  now  that  financial  conditions 
have  modified  these  advantages  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  such  teachers  will  probably 
disappear  one  by  one  from  our  ranks. 
Then  will  come  the  opportunity  of  the 
real  t  acher  to  show  that  she  is  indeed  a 
b'!:'der  of  a  profession. 

Thi.  year,  young  teachers  will  do  well 
".ot  to  be  too  anx'ous  about  salaries  but 
to  accept  any  position  where  they  see  a 
chance  for  service,  regardless  of  compensa- 
t  on  This  is  no  new  philosophy  for  a 
Fitchb  rg  Normal  School  girl  to  hear  be- 
caus  this  dea  was  made  the  foundation  of 
our  (ducational  philosophy  in  the  old  days 
when  I,  myself,  was  a  student  there.  There 
a  e  members  of  your  own  faculty  whose 
lives  a^e  living  examples  of  this  idea  of 
■  "tt'rg  serv'ce  first  and  of  standing  staunch- 
ly behind  the  school  in  which  they  believe, 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  Space  does  not 
permit  me  to  recall  the  histories  of  all 
such  numbers  of  the  faculty  but  one  such 
d -vot 'd  woman  is  so  well  known  to  all 
of  you  that  she  can  happily  be  given  as  an 
outetand  ng  example  of  the  spirit  of  a  real 
p  ofessional  woman.  She  has  indeed  been 
a  bu  'de-  of  the  Fitchburg  State  Teachers 
College,  from  the  days  when  it  began 
as  a  small  normal  school  with  only  one  or 
two  b  ild  ngs  up  to  the  present  day  when 
it  enjoy-  such  a  commanding  position  in 
the  Educational  System  of  Massachusetts. 
I  refer,  of  cou  se,  to  Miss  Maud  Goodfellow, 
to  whom  we  have  all  looked  through  the 
y.ars  for  help,  comfort,  and  inspiration. 
The  compensation  which  Miss  Goodfellow 
most  delights  in  is  the  success  of  the  school 
and,  moreover,  the  success  of  every  indivi- 
dual student,  for  each  one  is  to  her  always 
a  person  of  importance  and  she  does  not 
forget  any  student  who  has  graduated 
from  the  school. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  depression  is  a 
good  thng  when  I  th'nk  of  hungry  children 
and  disappointed  workers,  when  I  think  of 
.ni.fty  people  saving  from  their  small  sala- 
ries to  insure  a  competence  in  their  old  age 
and  then  for  them  to  live  to  see  it  swept 
away  from  them,  but  there  is  always  some 
good  thing  to  be  found  even  in  unfortu- 
nate events.  I  regret,  also,  the  tremendous 
cuts  in  educational  budgets  and  think  it 
unfortunate  that  teachers  are  not  receiving 
the  promotions  and  the  salaries  which  they 
have  worked  hard  to  secure.  However,  I 
can  see,  as  I  go  about  over  the  country, 
one  distinct  advantage  that  seems  to  be 
developing  in  spite  of  these  very  regret- 
table appearances,  and  that  is  that  the  flip- 
pant, the  temporary,  and  the  mercenary 
person  is  likely  to  be  weeded  out  of  the 
ranks  of  our  profession,  and  men  and 
women  of  the  type  I  have  been  trying  to 
describe  above  are  standing  out  as  splen- 
did examples  for  those  who  are  just  enter- 
ing the  profession  to  follow. 

Even  the  youngest  member  of  this  grad- 
uating class  can  scarcely  estimate  the  amount 
of  influence  she  may  be  able  to  exert  over 
her  pupils,  even  in  the  very  first  year  of 
her  teaching.  There  has  recently  died  in 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  a  wonderful  woman 
who  is  well  known  in  the  city  of  Fitchburg. 
Most  of  you  have  heard  of  Miss  Cora 
Helen     Coolidge,     of     Fitchburg,     Mass- 
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achusetts,  sister  of  United  States  Senator 
Marcus  Coolidge.  Miss  Coolidge,  when 
a  very  young  girl  just  out  of  Smith  College, 
came  to  the  little  town  of  Athol  to  teach 
in  the  high  school  in  which  I  was  a  pupil. 
She  remained  there  only  two  years  as  her 
ability  immediately  attracted  attention  and 
she  was  called  on  to  a  better  position.  But, 
thro  :gh  all  the  years,  I  know  of  no  teach- 
er in  that  school  who  had  a  more  lasting 
influence  upon  the  lives  of  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  in  her  classes  those 
brief  two  years.  To  this  day,  in  that  town, 
those  pupils,  now  men  and  women  of 
middle  age,  speak  feelingly  of  her  and  of 
the  ideas  which  she  instilled  into  their 
minds  of  ambition  and  integrity.  When 
Mi,s  Coolidge  died,  she  was  President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  in 
Pittsburgh.  I  suppose  she  might  have  been 
considered  by  some  an  elderly  woman  but 
to  those  of  us  who  knew  her  in  those  first 
early  teaching  days,  she  was  always  young, 
vital,  inspiring,  even  to  the  last  day  of  her 
service  with  the  great  profession  which 
she  loved. 

I  urge  you  all,  therefore,  not  to  underes- 
timate the  opportunities  of  these  early  days 
of  your  teaching.  Look  for  the  opportunity 
for  service.  Look  for  experience  under  su- 
pervisors and  a  superintendent  who  are 
strict  and  who  will  insist  upon  your  doing 
your  best.  Let  the  salary  take  care  of  itself 
for  the  time  being.  By  so  doing,  you  will 
carry  out  the  ideas  of  the  school  whose 
emblem,  the  little  saxifrage,  is  typical  of 
the  philosophy  of  education  and  of  life 
which  I  have  had  in  mind  as  I  have  been 
writing   this  article   for  you. 

—  Florence    Hale 


"The  man  that  hails  you  Tom  or  Jack, 
And  proves  by  thumps  upon  your  back 

How   he   esteems  your  merit, 
Is  such  a  friend,  that  one  had  need 
Be  very   much  his  friend  indeed 

To  pardon  or  to  bear  it." 


"Education  commences  at  the  mother's 
knee,  and  every  word  spoken  within  the 
hearsay  of  the  little  children  tends  toward 
the  formation  of  character." 
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MR.     LIVERMORE 


Our  Instructor,  Helper 

and  Loyal  Friend 


This  is  Mr.  Livermore's  last  year  as  an 
instructor  in  the  Fitchburg  State  Teachers 
ColLge,  and  all  who  know  him  are  sin- 
cerely sorry.  The  students  will  lose  a  real 
friend,  and  the  school  will  find  him  hard 
to  replace,  not  alone  for  his  mastery  of 
printing,  but  also  because  of  the  influence 
for  better  living  which  any  contact  with 
him  exerts. 

Mr.  Livermore  was  born  in  South  Lon- 
donderry, Vermont.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Londonderry  and  the 
Leland  and  Gray  Seminary  at  Townsend, 
Vermont.  He  began  his  life  work  as  a 
printer  by  serving  an  apprenticeship  of 
three  yeais  in  the  D.  Leonard  Printing 
office?  at  Brattleboro.  He  was  in  business 
for  himself  for  about  six  years,  and  later 
was  connected  with  E.  L.  Hildreth  &  Co., 
printers,  of  Brattleboro  for  seven  years. 
Fortunately  for  us,  he  then  decided  to  come 
to  Fitchburg  as  a  job  and  "ad"  compositor 
with  the  "Sentinel".  Remaining  with  them 
for  eighteen  years,  he  finally,  in  1917,  ac- 
cepted the  pos.tion  as  instructor  of  printing 
in   our   Practical  Arts   Department. 

Mr.  Livermore  is  a  life  member  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  an 
honorary  member  of  Epsilon  Pi  Tau.  The 
honors  which  he  has  won  can  be  traced 
directly  to  his  sterling  character.  His  course 
of  study  and  his  methods  of  teaching  have 
earned  the  highest  praise  from  undergrad- 
uates and  graduates  in  the  field. 

If  one  should  ask  Mr.  Livermore  by 
what  means  he  has  achieved  such  suc- 
cess, he  would  unhesitatingly  testify  that 
it  is  due  to  a  life  long  devotion  to  the 
teachings  of  that  greatest  of  teachers,  Jesus. 
Nowadays,  due  to  its  broad  use,  the  term 
Christian  has  lost  much  of  his  significance, 
but  there  is  no  other  word  or  phrase  that 
more  perfectly  summarizes  Mr.  Livermore's 
life  and  character.  He  is  a  genuine  Chris- 
tian gentleman.  It  is  with  regret  that  we 
bid   him   "Good-bye". 


These  things  I  love 


these  things  are  beautiful. 


Black  roses  .  .  .  roses  whose  velvet  petals  are  so  deeply  crimson 

that  in  the  shadow  cast  by  one  petal  upon  another 

they  are  black  .  .  .  black  roses  in  a  bowl 

of  carved  white  jade  .  .  .  white  on  a  surface 

of  ebony, 

and  reflected  deep 

in  the  ebony's 

polished 

blackness, 

like  the  reflection, 

at  night, 

of  a  white  light 

in  water. 

Yellow  chrysanthemums  in  a  copper  jar  .  .  . 

copper  hammered,  and  throwing  off  high  lights  glimly, 

or  copper 

imprinted  with  macabre  Caucasian  grotesques, 

or  delicately  etched 

with  intricate  Byzantine  interlacings. 

Blue  satin  I  love, 

if  the  blue 

is  the  etheral  blue  of  an  autumn  sea  .  .  . 

blue  of  the  sea  and  the  sky 

on  an  afternoon 

in  October, 

when  the  wind  has  a  far  away  sound, 

and  the  air  is  like  wine. 
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GRACE 

Said  at  the  banquet  of  the  Men's  Student  Govern- 
ment Association  and  the  Men  of  the  College 
Faculty,  March  30,    1933,  State  Teachers 
College    at    Fitchburg. 

Our   Father   in    Heaven! 

For   this  splendid  gathering  of   men, 

For  Thy   loving   kindness,   both    now   and   then; 

For  tender  mercies,  to  all  thy  children  given, 

We   thank   Thee. 

As  Jesus  blessed   the  bread   in   Galilee, 

Father,   bless   our   fellowship   tonight; 

Breathe  on   us  our   human   selves. 

Thy   breath   of   life,   Thy   word   of   light. 

May  our  speakers,   our  singers  and  the  music 

Bring  this  living  message  to  our  souls;    'tis 

Courage!    For  courage  to  live,   Lord,  we  seek. 

In  spite   of  greed  and  self,  much  to  provoke, 

Fill  our  hearts  with  praise;   help  us,  in  gratitude, 

To  minister  Thy  good  will  to  all  other  needy  folk, 

For  Jesus'  sake.     Amen. 

Frank  S.  Livermore 
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TO  A   CRITIC 

My  songs  are  not   for  you;    you   need  not 

sigh. 
I   sing   these   bitter  canticles   for  my 
Release,    and    mine    alone.     Please   do 

try 
To  capture,  analyze,  or  vainly  pry 
A   subtle   meaning   from   them,    for  the   tie 
That    links    them    with    your    heart    must 

be   a   cry 
Of   common   loneliness.     If   not,   the  sky 
And  slime  were  nearer  kin  than  you  and  I. 


not     = 


Gertrude  Harty 
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OUR  W.  A.  A. 


The  following  Teachers  College  graduates 
are  coaching  various  sports  in  their  respec- 
tive schools: 

Lois  Hale  '32  Bernardston 

Margaret   Proctor   '29  Lunenburg 

Emma   Conti   '30  Templeton 

Charlotte   Gould   '30  Leicester 

Arlene  Houghton  '31  Auburn 

Of  this  group  Charlotte  Gould  and  Arlene 

Houghton  refcrced  all  of  William  Branley's 

('3D    girls'    basketball    games    in    Warren 

th's  past  season. 

Anna  R.  Murphy  '24  is  Physical  Edu- 
cation Director  in  a  Junior  High  at 
Providence,    Rhode    Island. 

Svea  Tillan  '31  is  doing  volunteer  club 
work  in  Springfield,  and  coaches  a  basket- 
ball  team. 

We  hope  that  this  review  of  our  spring 
schedule  will  recall  many  pleasant  memories 
to  members  of  the  alumnae  and  at  the 
same  time  show  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  few  years. 

ARCHERY 

Like    Robin    Ho^d   and    his    merry   men 
Who  shot  their  airows  in  auld  Kngla-.d, 
We   venture   forth    with   our   own   four  bo  vs 
(While  Suttie  sits  and  ta'.s  her  nese) 
The   arrows  are   twelve,   the    tar  ets  ar»    two, 
A  "bulls  eye"  is  shot,  to)  good  to  be  true! 
With    a   smile    of    approval    we    read    Ruth's 

confession, 
That  we  "bagged"  six  grasshoppers  and  killed 

the  depression. 

BASEBALL 

At  three  fifteen  on  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day afternoons  upper  classmen  followed 
by  the  freshmen  can  be  seen  loaded  with 
bats,  balls,  and  gloves  winding  their  way 
to  the  athletic  field.  Then  the  fun  begins. 
Cons'stent,  serious  practice  —  possibly  in- 
terrupted by  amusing  incidents  —  should 
develop  a  team  strong  enough  to  defeat 
the  men's  varsity  team. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

The  Board  Picnic  —  a  surprise  —  even 
to  the  board  itself !  The  time  and  place 
are  unknown,  but  we  feel  certain  that  Miss 
Bolger  and  Miss  Stafford  have  planned 
a  jolly  good  program. 

The  Campus  Frolic  —  This  is  the  one 
athletic  event  in  which  the  men  and 
women  share  equally.  It  will  be  held  on 
the  athletic  field  the  first  week  in  June 
and  an  interesting  program  is  being  plan- 
ned. At  this  time  the  finals  of  the  horse- 
shoe and  archery  tournaments  are  played 
off  and  we  discover  whether  the  Orange 
or  the  Black  team  is  the  winner  of  the 
shield.  But  that  is  not  all.  Many  of  the 
girls  look  forward  to  this  event  because 
at  this  time  they  receive  their  rewards  for 
faithful  work  in  athletics.  The  monograms, 
pins,  and  —  best  of  all  —  the  blazers,  are 
awarded  to  those  who  have  earned  the 
required  number  of  points.  A  brilliant 
bonfire  makes  a  fitting  setting  for  such 
an   important    occasion. 

We  wish  to  extend  a  cordial  invitation 
to  the  alumni  to  attend  this  annual  event. 


IN  THE  GAY  NINETIES 


After  a  rambling  perusal  through  some 
of  the  old  records  of  this  venerable  institu- 
tion of  ours,  we  have  decided  to  bring  to 
light  some  of  the  doings  of  the  gay  nineties. 

The  first  class  entered  in  1895.  "Twenty- 
seven  young  ladies  sat  for  the  entrance 
examinations"  and  the  school  opened  with 
an  enrollment  of  twenty-two.  Mr.  Smith 
was  one  of  the  three  teachers  of  that  first 
class  and  Miss  Goodfellow  was  one  of 
the  students. 

The  first  male  student  was  a  member  of 
the  second  class  (he  was  the  only  one  for 
a  few  years). 

The  first  location  of  the  school  was  on 
Academy  Street. 

The  old  trolley  line  used  to  run  along 
Pearl  Street  and  the  students  used  to  be  a 
me_ry  crowd  as  they  rumbled  up  to  school. 

Some  of  the  choice  excerpts  from  the 
local   journals  on  school  activities  follow: 

June  24,  1897. 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  the  ladies 
were  charming  in  their  evening  gowns.  The 
Senior  Class  wore  their  graduating  dresses 
and  well  illustrated  the  term,  'sweet  girl 
graduates.'  A  list  of  the  gowns  worn 
follow:    (We  picked  the  best  of  these) 

Miss  Emily  Smith,  pink  lawn  with  Dres- 
den ribbons  and  pinks. 

Mrs.  John  G.  Thompson,  green  silk  with 
bole.o  jacket  over  silk,  and  trimmed  with 
cut  steel,  with   flowers. 

Mrs.  Charles  Alexander  in  blue  silk  elbo^v 
sleeves,  bodice  cut  round  and  full  at  the 
girdle  and  fastened  at  the  waist  with  white 
ribbons,  the  neck  also  round  and  low." 

April  27,  1898. 

'Three  fi  h  hawks  have  been  reported 
from  the  Lancaster  meadows." 

May  4,  1898. 

"A  burrow  of  young  foxes  has  been  re- 
ported." 

May  9,  1898.  (Tree  planting  and  burial 
of  records). 

"Miss  Goodfellow,  the  secretary  of  the 
class  explained  the  purpose  of  the  box. 
'We  shall  enclose  in  this  box  and  deposit 
mar  the  roots  of  this  tree  certain  papers 
containing  facts  which  may  prove  of  va- 
lue to  future  normal  school  students  whose 
search  for  knowledege  in  the  subject  of 
nature  study  may  lead  them  to  the  roots 
of  this  very  tree.'  " 

May   22,   1898. 

"A  pair  of  rabbits  has  been  purchased 
for   the   kindergarten   pupils." 

June  3,  1898. 

"Bicycles  ridden  over  lawn  tennis  courts." 
(Students  were  asked  to  keep  their  vehi- 
cles on  the  walks). 

June   18,    1898.     (Class  Day). 

"Some  jokes  were  sprung  on  members 
of  the  class  and  some  highly  appreciated 
puns  given.  The  class  will  was  from  12 
to  14  feet  with  Mr.  Smith  as  executor. 
There  were  14  bequests  one  of  which  was 
—  one  copy  of  the  book  'Any  More  Ideas' 
to   Mr.   Smith." 

June  24,  1898. 

"Juniors  Give  Reception  to  Graduates 
— M  usic,  Mirth  and  Dancing.  It  was  a 
very  enjoyable  affair,  and  was  no  doubt 
ahead  of  last  year's  in  one  respect,  due  to 
the  fact  that  dancing  was  permitted,  which 
was  not  the  case  a  year  ago." 

Sept.  20,  1898. 

"A  croquet  ground  and  a  second  tennis 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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"The  attendance  at  the  Fitchburg  Nor- 
ma! School  December  1,  1895  was  45; 
December  1,  1900  was  110;  December  1, 
19C5  was  136;  and  December  1,  1908  was 
172.    These  figures  speak  for  them  selves." 

The  debaters  (the  smoothies)  have 
skunked  the  opposition  all  year  so  far. 

What  causes  the  exodus  of  elite  co-eds  to 
climb  stairs  after  meals. 
i    Is    the    big    gorilla    still    admiring    the 
ginger  ale  girl. 

Emmie,  are  two  day  old  sandwiches 
any  good? 

A  certain  S.  P.  A.  man  would  and  does 
walk  a  mile  for  a  meal. 

Seymour  can  go  back  to  the  fire-barn 
NOW. 

John  Glennon  turns  pale  (the  softy) 
whenever  he  drives  through  Winchester. 
His  visit  must  have  been  great  —  he  woke 
up  all  his  room-mates  to  tell  them  all 
about  it. 

A  certain  lass  is  pining  for  a  lad  from 
Worcester,  Mass.  (He  must  be  fickle) 

It's  dangerous  with  ceilings  falling  (Be 
careful  "Rip") 

Steeves  stopped  at  Munson  to  say  hello 
to  Sutcliffe  and  found  a  turtle  near  the 
house.  Steeves  swears  he'll  never  touch 
another    turtle    (what    happened?) 

Well  James,  Cupid  fires  his  arrows  and 
cares  not  where  they  fall  (Don't  be  a  sissy) 

Is  McGillivary  on  his  sabbatical  leave  or 
is  he  tired? 

What  prominent  instructor  has  bought  a 
Sherlock  Holmes  Hat  and  a  magnifying 
glass? 

Cruel  Ponte  (And  they  were  on  their 
HONEYMOON) 

Three  point  two  Gardens  are  no  place 
for  'F  'S.  ? 

Robbing  a  paper  boy.  I'm  ashamed  Fay. 

Your  nose  won't  freeze  Aho.  Shave  it 
off.    Spring  is  here. 

The  recent  Champney-Early  bout  was 
climaxed  by  a  riot  when  the  "Champ" 
claimed  a  foul  —  Early  was  resorting  to 
the  "Haley  Lock"  (an  illegal  hold). 

Things  we  didn't  know  until  Spring  drove 
the  hibernates  into  the  open  spaces. 

Capone  and    ?  Andrews  and   ? 

Hammond  and    ?        Haggerty  and  ? 

Marshall  and    ?  Ada  and   ? 

Kay  G.  and   ?  Smith  and  ? 

H.   Lennon   and   Abe    ? 

Little  Bessie  was  taken  to  the  movies 
by  her  "mother"  the  other  night,  hair 
ribbon  and  all  ("Half-fare  for  the  little 
girl,   madam.") 

It  must  be  frigid  over  at  Miller  one 
of  the  visitors  (at  least  he  is  listed  as  such) 
always  wears  a  fur  coat.  Come,  come, 
now   Winshell  —  don't   be  a  stool-pigeon. 

Lahtinensky  and  Pasanovich,  the  two 
Russians,  have  been  offered  parts  in  a 
"chain-gang"  picture,  (oh  —  those  hair- 
cuts) 

The  lassies  at  Palmer  are  studying  Child 
Welfare.    How  goes  it,  Helena? 

Congressman  Hill  is  trying  to  pass  a 
bill  to  provide  crackers  and  milk  for 
underfed  freshman  (nice  work  Hillie  old 
onion). 

New  theme  song  for  Jim  —  Oh  Kay 
(America) 

BE  CAREFUL  YOU  MAY  BE  NEXT 
Abbysinia 
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CORRIDOR  EDUCATION 


Literature  concerning  this  particular  kind 
of  education  is  not  available.  Authorities 
agree,  however,  that  courses  in  corridor 
education  have  functioned  successfully  in 
many  coeducational  colleges  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  No  objectives  have  been 
set  up.  No  underlying  principles  have  been 
worked  out,  and  no  one  is  particularly  in- 
terested in  final  results.  The  subjects  are 
always  self  motivated.  The  courses  receive 
their  titles  from  location. 

The  work  in  corridor  education  is  al- 
ways conducted  in  small  discussion  groups, 
groups  of  two  people  —  a  young  lady  and 
a  young  man.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
participants  be  on  friendly  terms,  in  fact, 
very  "much  taken"  with  each  other. 

A  peculiar  type  of  setting  is  required  for 
succes  ful  outcomes.  A  long  wide  corridor 
on  the  basement  floor  of  an  educational 
institution  is  ideal.  It  should  be  extensive 
enough  to  accommodate  a  large  number 
of  discus  .ion  groups  Poor  lighting  con- 
ditionp  and  an  unsuccessful  ventilation 
system  lends  encouragement  to  participants. 
No  equipment  is  necessary  for  this  type  of 
educat  on.  Chairs  and  desks  are  never  used, 
st  dents  preferring  to  stand  or  lean.  It  has 
been  found  that  poor  posture  becomes  con- 
ducive   to    clear,    straight    thinking. 

Subject:  for  discussion  are  selected  by  the 
students,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  and 
duration  of  courses  is  left  to  their  deter- 
mination. All  conferences  are  carried  on 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  making  conversation 
scarcely  audible  to  parsers  by.  Three  sub- 
jects have  ben  suggested  as  most  popular 
ones, — "Ye  Oyster  Bar,"  "Worry,"  and 
"The  College  Attitude." 

The  subject  of  "Ye  Oyster  Bar"  is  less 
fr  quently  chosen  for  this  corridor  work 
because  of  necessary  preparation  and 
tho  ghtful  study.  It  is  evident  that  phases 
of  this  course  dealing  with  attractions  of 
the  inn  require  some  rather  definite  re- 
search work.  A  profitable  conference  on 
food  values  of  the  various  luncheon  com- 
b:nations  depends  upon  an  extensive  scien- 
tific knowledge  which  is  difficult  to  acquire. 
Answers  to  ethical  questions  are  easy  to 
obtain.  Concerning  the  preferred  form  of 
invitation  and  a  proper  acceptance,  Emily 
Post  suggests: 

"Shall  I  be  seein'  you  at  the  Oyster  Bar?" 

"Okay." 

Worry  is  a  subject  which  provokes  most 
serious  thinking  and  the  deepest  concentra- 
tion. In  searching  for  the  causes  and  the 
underlying  principles,  participants  become 
wholly  unaware  of  the  neighboring  groups. 
They  have  been  heard  to  say,  "I  am  sick 
with  worry!" 

"Imagine  an  A  in  calculus!" 

"If  an  instructor  should  talk  for  the  entire 
period  and  ask  no  questions,  how  terrible!" 

"Suppose  Miss  Brown  should  forget  the 
finals !  I  should  be  ill." 

Then  the  consolation  of  Chwang  Tsaye 
is  offered. 

"The  legs  of  the  stork  are  long,  the  legs 
of  the  duck  are  short ;  you  cannot  make  the 
legs  of  the  stork  short,  neither  can  you  make 
the  legs  of  the  duck  long,  why  worry?" 

What  should  be  the  college  attitude?  The 
answer,  — To  appear  grown  up.  The  college 
student  has  reached  the  age  of  maturity. 
It  is  the  time  when  he  hears  like  an  adult, 
when  he  sees  like  an  adult  and  when  he  acts 
like  an  adult.  He  no  longer  resorts  to  gig- 
gling, is  never  silly  and  refrains  from  childish 


SKETCHING  EXHIBIT 


The  student  body  had  a  rare  treat  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  the  form  of  an  art 
exhibit.  The  sketches  in  the  exibit  were 
the  results  of  nine  weeks  work  by  three 
senior  degree  students  in  an  elective  sketch- 
ing course  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
MacLean.  Three  mediums  of  sketching 
were  used,  namely,  pencil  drawing,  pen 
drawing  and  charcoal  drawing.  The  ex- 
hibit showed  the  development  of  the  abili- 
ties of  these  young  men,  who,  having  had 
no  previous  experience,  began  with  simple 
lines  in  each  of  the  three  mediums  and 
worked  up  to  fine  shaded  sketches  of  still 
life 

As  a  final  sketch  each  of  the  men 
drew  an  eleven  by  seventeen  landscape 
in  the  medium  he  desired.  These  were 
excellent.  Mr.  Sokolosky's  pencil  sketches 
were  considered  really  artistic.  Mr.  Eilert- 
son  adjusts  himself  to  the  medium  in 
which  he  works.  Mr.  Kosciusko's  charcoal 
sketch  of  a  stone  bridge  was  especially 
well-done. 

Have  we  future  Rembrandts  in  our 
midst  ? 


BASEBALL 


The  weather  man  has  finally  rewarded 
the  baseball  candidates  wtih  a  few  real 
baseball  days.  Coach  Emile  Johnson  is 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  men  who  are 
out  to  make  the  squad. 

Two  weeks  of  strenuous  practice  ha"- 
reduced  the  squad  to  the  following  men 
who  will  repres  nt  the  school  this  sea  on: 
Buono,  Barressi.  Hanson,  Pease,  Lee, 
Buck,  McNeil,  Johnson,  Manning,  Hagger- 
ty,  Hopkins,  Hempel,  B  xby,  Anderson. 
Cummings,  Towle,  Pepi  and  Spring  will 
meet  the  opposing  teams. 

Four  home  games  have  been  scheduled. 
These  should  provide  the  college  supporte  s 
with  an  opportunity  to  attend  100  per  cent. 

May  13 — Assumption  At  home. 

May   16  —  Becker  At  home. 

May   20  —  Bay   Path  At   home. 

May    23  —  International    College 

Springfield    (pend:ng). 

May   27 — Bridgewater  At  home. 

May   30  —  Cushing  Ashburnham. 

June   3  —  Becker  Worcester. 

Will  you   be  there? 

tricks.  The  following  remarks  from  a 
college  conference  group  disclose  above 
conviction;,  — 

"Be  good  and  stop  your  continual  babble 
or  1 11  have  to  t  1  Mama  bill  on  ya'  Dadd.  ." 

"When  Jenny  speaks  to  you,  I  don't 
flutter  and  pine.  So  please  be  grown  up 
for  a  change." 

Freedom  in  choice  of  subjects,  flxibilty 
of  program,  and  type  of  setting  already 
described  eneouragei  a  mental  att  tude 
which  is  ideal.  Latent  powers  come  into 
bemg  and  special  talents  are  developed. 

El.mination  of  final  tests  and  term  mark- 
ings are  most  effective  in  raising  the  health 
level  of  these  college  students.  Not  a  single 
case  of  nervous  exhaustion  is  on  record. 
The  joy  and  contentment  which  radiates 
from  their  happy  faces  is  an  inspiration  to 
be  cherished.  Absences  are  rare  indeed  and 
tardiness  is  comparatively  unknown. 

Corridor  Education  merits  the  highest 
commendation.  — Marion  Anthony,  S.  J.  4 
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THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 


To  begin  with,  I'd  like  to  tell  you  a 
true  story.  Not  long  ago,  a  lady  was  sitting 
on  the  sand  at  Palm  Beach  when  a  young 
girl,  carrying  the  March  Atlantic  Monthly 
under  her  arm,  came  along.  The  girl  sat 
down  near  the  lady,  and  they  struck  up  a 
casual  conversation.  "I  see  you  have  the 
last  Atlantic  Monthly,"  said  the  lady. 
"Have  you  read  'Debunkery  and  Biogra- 
phy?'" 

"Oh,  Good  Heavens,"  interrupted  the  girl 
"I  don't  read  it!  I  just  carry  it  for  prjstige." 

During  the  past  semester,  Senior  E  has 
been  using  the  Atlantic  Monthly  as  one  of 
its  texts  and  not  for  prestige  —  although 
now  that  I  think  of  it,  there  is  prestige 
connected  with  knowing  the  contents  of 
the  magazine  as  you  carry  it. 

We  have  come  to  regard  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  as  a  fascinating  combination  of 
wisdom,  satire,  beauty,  pathos,  and  timely 
interest.  We  look  forward  with  anticipa- 
t.on  to  each  month's  copy. 

It  is  not  a  magazine  for  bespectacled 
professors,  highbrows  and  other  intelkgen- 
sia,  but  one  intended  for  all  who  have 
purpose  and  discrimination  in  reading.  It 
deals  with  every  imaginable  topic  of  interest 
in  the  world  today.  Let  me  name  some  of 
the  article^  that  have  appeared  in  the  vari- 
ous issues;  A  study  of  Human  Nature; 
This  Cold,  Cold  World;  Test  Pilot;  Cheap 
Bread  and  Costly  B.ains;  Mind  Your  Own 
Business;  The  Nut  that  Holds  the  Wheel 
(a  primer  for  Motorists) ;  New  Shirts  for 
Old;  The  Poetry  of  T.  S.  Elliot;  The  Royal 
Road  to  Bankruptcy  (by  one  who  took  the 
ride) ;  and  many,  many  more,  equally 
arre  ting. 

Atlantic  Monthly  is  a  magaz'ne  that 
should  appeal  to  all  Teachers  College  stud- 
ents. It  is  not  merely  a  magazine  with  a 
good-looking  cover.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
roads  to  knowledge  —  a  wide,  well-paved, 
busy  highway,  on  which  we  all  may  find 
pleasure  in  t.avehng. 

One  of  the  articles  that  I  especially 
liked  waj  "Typical  Vermonters"  by  Joel 
Kent.    Let  m-  tell  you  a  little  about  it. 

Somewhere,  on  a  little  back  farm,  in  some 
tiny  Veimont  village,  the  typical  Vermonter 
is  lurk.ng.  There  mu.t  be  such  a  person, 
for  many  sp.ak  of  him.  Thougn  I've  looked 
long  and  patiently,  I  have  never  found  him. 
There  is  only  one  quality  "typical"  of  the 
Ve.mont.rs  i  know,  and  that  is  their 
iir4tating  way  of  not  conforming  to  any 
type.  Each  is  an  original.  Bo.n  on  the  same 
hills,  fed  on  the  ^ame  beans,  educated  in  the 
same  schools,  —  they  have  just  on.  common 
denominator;  they  are  all  "rare  birds." 

Let  me  introduce  Horace.  Horace  has  a 
farm  about  six  mileo  out  of  Giiead  Four 
Corners.  One  day  I  went  out  to  his  place 
to  try  and  hire  him  and  his  sons  to  do 
some  work  on  my  house.  After  we  had 
discussed  the  weather,  crops,  neighbors,  then 
the  weather  again,  1  introduced  the  business 
at  hand.  1  wanted  my  roof  sh.ngled,  some 
(Continued  to  page  11) 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  MEN 
IN  TEACHING 


There  are  at  present  180  men  enrolled 
in  this  college.  There  has  been  an  astonish- 
ing increase  in  this  enrollment  in  the  last 
ten  years  and  all  indications  point  to  a 
continued  increase  in  the  future. 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  all  the  men 
students  of  the  Fitchburg  Teachers  College 
are  entered  in  the  Practical  Arts  Section. 
That  this  is  not  so,  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing figures: 

Of  the  180  men  here  at  school  now: 
93  are  enrolled  in  the  Practical  Arts  Section; 
70  are  listed  in  the  Junior  High  School 
Teaching  Section;  and  17  are  enrolled  in  the 
four  year  Elementary  Section. 

This  group  of  men  students  comes  from 
various  sections  of  the  state,  we  mention 
a   few   of   the   cities   represented: 

Worcester  fifty-one,  Fitchburg  thirty-one, 
Leominster  six,  New  Bedford  three,  Spring- 
field two,  Taunton  two,  North  Adams 
two,  and   Greenfield  three. 

In  the  upper  grades  of  the  Elementary 
School,  in  the  Junior  High  School  and  in 
the  Senior  High  School  there  may  be 
found  a  wealth  of  available  opportunities 
for  the  man  teacher.  Thus  you  will  see 
that  teaching  opportunities  for  men  are 
quite  varied  and  cover  a  good  portion  of 
the  field  of  Education. 

In  r-xtra-curricular  activities  throughout 
the  whole  school  program  there  are  a  great 
many  offices  for  the  man  teacher  to  fill. 
Bov'  Scout  Troops,  Sports  and  Physical 
Education,  Social  clubs  and  school  frater- 
n  ties,  Glee  club:-,  Civic  Welfare  clubs,  all 
these  are  found  in  the  school  of  today. 
They  require  men  of  good  training  as  spon- 
sors and  advisers. 

Con  cious  of  these  needs  for  extra- 
curricular work  with  the  boys,  the  men  of 
this  college  take  part  in  a  great  many  out 
of  school  activities.  All  of  this  work  adds 
lo  their  training  as  teachers.  To  give  you 
an  Idea  of  the  various  activities  the  men 
students  engage  in,  may  I  name  a  few? 

Thirty-two  men  are  engaged  in  scout 
work  as  scout-masters  and  assistant  scout- 
master.-.. 

Twenty  students  are  engaged  in  coaching 
athletics  in  the  Junior  High  and  Grammar 
Schools  throughout  this  city. 

Some  of  the  other  activities  that  the 
men  of  this  school  participate  in  are: 
Glee  club,  Social  clubs  — Mohawks  and 
Gavaleers,  E  P.T.  Athletics  (Varsity  and 
Intra-mural),  Dramatic  Club,  Men's  Stud- 
ent Association  and  Men's  A.  A. 

A  brief  history,  leading  up  to  our  present 
large  enrollment  will  serve  to  show  that  the 
field  of  education  has  been  absorbing  more 
and  more  of  our  men  graduates  until  at 
present  it  has  assumed  astonishing  propor- 
tion   as  compared  with  its  beginning. 

From  the  founding  of  the  school  in  1895 
until  1012  there  had  been  a  total  of  but 
fourteen  men  students  at  the  Fitchburg 
Normal  School. 

There  were  six  graduating  men  students 
in  1912,  including  three  graduates  of  the 
first  Practical  Arts  Class. 

For  the  first  fifteen  years  young  men 
students  represented  less  than  two  percent 
of  our  total  number. 

From  1912  —  1920  young  men  students 
made   up   about    20   percent    of    the    total 


From  1920  —  1930  this  percentage  steadi- 
ly increased  to  about  thirty-three  percent. 

In  1931  there  were  40  percent  men 
students  and  now,  in  1932,  forty-seven  per- 
cent of  all  the  students  in  the  school  are 
men.  Today  we  have  380  students  of  whom 
180  are  men. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  in  our  own 
college  record  this  story  of  the  increase  of 
men  teachers  may  be  found.  When  the  pre- 
sent economic  crisis  is  over,  we  feel  that 
there  will  be  a  greater  demand  than  ever 
before  for  the  man  teacher. 

Confirming  the  same  statement  is  the 
following  statistical  information  concerning 
the  trend  of  the  percentage  of  men  teachers 
in  the  school;  of  the  state.  The  chart  will 
illustrate  the  story  very  clearly  without  a 
gr^at  deal  of  explanation. 
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CHART     INFORMATION 

Previous  to  the  Revolutionary  War  the 
teachers  of  the  state  were  almost  entirely 
men. 

After  the  Revolution  the  ratio  began  to 
assume  the  proportion  of  fifty  percent  men 
and    fifty    women    teachers. 

This  chart  will  serve  to  show  the  change 
in  the  percentage  of  men  teachers. 
You  will  notice  that  in  the  first  pe- 
riod in  1840,  66  percent  were  men.  In 
1860  the  percentage  had  fallen  to  26 
percent  men;  in  1870,  13  percent; 
in  i°io  it  had  fallen  to  9.8  percent. 
It  began  to  rise  in  1920  to  10.9  percent, 
and  in  1930  15.6  percent  of  the  teachers 
throughout  the  state  were  men,  or  an  in- 
crease of  6  percent  over  that  of  1910.  We 
feel  that  there  is  a  natural  limit  somewhere 
between  9.8  and  66  percent  which  will  be 
reached  sometime  in  the  future. 

Since  the  business  of  our  schools  is  to 
help  people  to  understand  life  today,  it 
follows  that  the  growing  boy  having  com- 
pleted grade  six,  should  have  life  inter- 
preted  from  a  man's  angle.  This  is 
esp-cially  so  in  our  urban  civilization,  our 
crowded  city  life,  where  the  average  boy 
has  so  little  contact  with  men  either  in 
or  out  of  school  fife. 

In  this  artificial  machine  age  of  hazards 
and  speed,  industry  does  not  want  the  boy 
around  to  come  in  contact  with  high  speed 
machines.  Danger  keeps  the  boys  away 
from  real  life  problems.  Therefore  it  is 
squarely  up  to  the  school  to  provide  these 
through  actual  contact  with  men  in  indus- 
experiences  which  in  the  old  days  they  got 
try  and  in  life. 


OUR  COLLEGE  PIN 


The  Fitchburg  Teachers  College  pin  is 
a  circle  of  gold  with  a  conventionalized 
blossom  of  the  early  Saxifrage  in  white 
in  the  center  and  with  a  golden  wreath  of 
the  leaves  of  the  same  plant  about  the 
circumference. 

The  colors  white  and  gold  are  the  school 
colors,  chosen  by  the  first  class,  and  signify 
wisdom,  inspiration,  purity,  and  perfection. 

The  early  Saxifage,  or  "Rock-Breaker" 
iymbolizrs  g  ntl  ness  and  perseverance  over- 
coming difficulties  in  the  growth  from  seed 
lo  fru  tion,  from  lower  to  higher,  from  dark- 
ness to  light. 

"All  the  timorous,  hesitating  beauty  of 
the  early  spring  bloom  clusters  about  the 
Saxifrage.  It  slips  into  the  woods  quietly, 
as  though  fearful  that  if  it  made  a  noise 
or  attracted  too  much  attention,  Jack  Frost 
might  send  some  one,  or  come  himself, 
which  would  be  worse,  and  punish  it  by 
retarding  its  growth.  We  find  it  on  the 
top,  or  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  which  it  has 
been  known  to  break  asunder.  In  fact,  to 
watch  this  little  plant  is  a  moral  lesson  in 
the  achievements  that  can  be  brought  about 
by  quiet  will  power." 


ALUMNI 


You  will  be  sure  to  notice  the  very  at- 
tractive standards  that  appear  on  the  dining 
tables  —  each  class  having  a  marker  in  its 
class  colors. 

The  standards  were  made  by  Mr.  Fon- 
taine and  Mr.  Hammond,  presidents  of 
tne    two   senior   classes. 

The  shield-  on  which  appear  class  numer- 
als and  which  aie  in  the  class  colors  were 
made  by  Mr.  Lyman  Sleeper's  junior  high 
school  classes. 

T5he  Alumni  Ajsociation  were  very  for- 
tunate in  having  Lawrence  Brady  as  one 
of  its  officers.  Mr.  Brady  not  only  sent  out 
notices  on  special  paper  in  the  class  colors 
to  his  own  class,  but  he  also  designed  the 
attractive  Alumni  letter  which  was  sent 
out  on  May  1. 

In  any  discussion  of  this  topic  there  is 
no  thought  ol  attempting  to  set  up  tne 
notion  that  the  man  teacher  is  superior 
to  the  woman  teacher  or  that  men  can  dis- 
place women  in  the  field  of  teaching. 

in  our  institution  here  we  are  taught 
that  men  and  women  have  joint  responsi- 
ble ty  in  the  education  of  the  pupil.  Both 
are  needed.  No  peison  could  possibly  over- 
look that,  and,  we  are  especially  conscious 
oi  the  fact  that  the  woman  teacher  has  a 
big    place   in   education. 

in  dealing  with  boys  and  girls  from  the 
sixth  grade  on,  this  job  calls  for  men  trained 
in  the  handling  of  these  various  problems 
of  the  youth  in  our  schools.  In  addition 
men  teachers  must  have  the  right  attitudes 
toward  their  work.  They  must  cooperate 
with  the  other  teachers  in  supplying  their 
part  of  the  total  education  of  the  pupil. 
Their  character  should  be  an  ideal  for  the 
pupils  to  strive  toward.  For  the  men  who 
possess  these  qualities  there  is  a  field  of 
unlimited  possibilities  in  which  they  may 
labor  to  good  advantage,  and  in  which 
they  may  contribute  immeasurably  (to- 
ward the  forward  march  of  modern  civili- 
zation.        —  John  Haggerty,  Sen.  P.  A. 
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(Concluded  from  page  8) 
court  are  ready  for  use  and  are  much 
appreciated  by  the  students.  The  croquet 
ground  was  used  for  the  first  time  Satur- 
day, by  members  of  the  third  year  class." 
In  closing  we  reconstruct  a  scene  on  the 
campus.    Time  —  the  Nineties.    Characters 

—  two  young  blades. 
"Hijosh." 

"Hi,  Tom,  old  top.  Are  you  trying  to  make 
varsity  this  year?" 
"I  think.  I've  clinched  a  place  old  bean 

—  bought    a    new    mallet    yesterday,    too. 
Here,  try  swinging  it." 

"Gad  —  it's  a  beauty,  Tom.  I  was  never 
much  at  croquet  myself,  though." 

"Say,  Josh,  did  you  hear  the  news. 
There's  to  be  dancing  at  the  reception  this 
year." 

"Gad  —  no  —  you   don't  mean  it  I" 

"It's  the  truth  old  bean." 

"Well  —  I  swan  —  beats  all  how  modern 
things  are  getting  to  be." 
Curtain 
Weikko  Pasanen,  Fr.  P.  A.  4 

(Concluded  from  page  9) 
plastering  done,  and  a  bridge  built  across 
the  stream  that  cut  us  off  from  the  road. 
I  explained  this  all  carefully  to  Horace. 
Horace  hooked  his  hands  in  his  suspenders 
and  gazed  long  and  earnestly  at  the  sky, 
then  at  me.  "You  want  we  should  shingle? 
he  inquired,  as  though  it  were  an  entirely 
new  idea.  I  very  definitely  wanted  just 
that.  "You  want  we  should  plaster?"  I  did! 
"You  want  we  should  guild  a  bridge?"  I 
still  did.  Horace  took  another  long  look  at 
the  hills  and  sky,  then  he  drawled,  "wall 
Looks  like  a  good  hay-day,  don't  you 
think?" 

The  next  morning,  I  was  surprised  when 
Horace  and  his  three  sons  appeared  ready 
to  begin  work.  They  were  good  workers 
too,  and  stuck  to  the  job  until  it  was 
finished. 

Here  is  another  "typical  Vermonter." 
Mrs.  Martin  is  a  young  woman  about 
thirty-five,  and  she  looks  as  young  as  her 
years,  which  is  a  rare  thing  in  a  farming 
community.  She  is  tall  and  slender,  and 
wears  her  clothes  with  an  air.  She  can  tell 
flower  in  thestate,  and  construe  the  hardest 
you  the  name  of  every  bird,  tree,  and 
sentences  in  Virgil  and  Cicero. 

But  there's  no  use  mincing  matters! 
Mrs.  Martin  has  the  untidiest  house  I  have 
ever  seen  anywhere.  It  looks  untidy  from 
a  long  way  off,  and  it's  topsy-turvy  inside 
and  out.  But  out  of  this  terrible  house  have 
come  the  seven  smartest  and  healthiest 
children  that  ever  went  to  the  village 
school.  The  oldest  is  making  a  brilliant 
record  in  college,  and  Tillie,  the  youngest, 
has  just  started  school.  On  her  first  day, 
Tillie  burst  into  loud  weeping.  When  she 
was  calm  enough  to  answer  questions,  she 
sobbed,  "I  can't  help  it.  I  know  too  much 
for  this  school. 

Mrs.  Martin  hates  housework,  but  for 
books  she  has  the  love  and  sympathy  that 
many  people  reserve  for  stray  kittens.  After 
all,  she  can  escape  the  jumbledd  isorder  of 
her  house  by  simply  turning  to  her  books; 
and  so  we  all  can  escape  unpleasantness 
by  turning  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

—  Dorothy  Geiger,  Sen.  E. 


"On  January  IS,  1908,  Mrs.  Jessie 
Eldridge  Southwick  read  'Faust'  in  the 
College  Auditorium.  Admission  tickets  to 
this  recital  were  25  cents." 


Ruth   H.   Allen 
Edith  P.   Ballard 
Justin  W.   Barrett 
Mrs.   Ralph   Barrows 

(Gertrude  K.   Foskett) 
Harriet    M.    Bigelow 
Mrs.  Ward  K.  Boylston 

(Esther  Moore) 
Hortense   K.    Burrage 
Mrs.  Scott  L.   Carr 

(Irene    Douglas)) 
Paul    R.    Collen 
Mrs.  Chester  Connors 

(Dorothy   McPeck) 
Anna    B.    Courtney 
Maude  L.  Craig 
Grace  E.   Doolittle 
Grace   E.    Downing 
Mrs.    L.    H.    Eaten 

(Pauline    Hartwell) 
Mildred    A.    Evans 
Evelyn   I.   Fernald 
Mrs.   A.   N.   Fiorani 

(Audna   B.    Ballou) 
Mrs.   Henry   Frost 

(Laura  Holt) 
Mrs.    Arthur    Fuerstein 

(Minnie    Tavlor) 
Florence    E.    Goodfellow 
Maud  A.   Goodfellow 
Edith   A.    Goodspeed 
Edith-  D.    Hapgood 
Mary   A.    Hayes 
Ann  Hunt 


Sally    Aa'to 

Mrs.   J.    Newell   Abrahams 

(Wilnetta  Thayer) 
Rhoda  Allen 
Millicent  J.   Allyn 
Mrs.    Halfdan   Anderson 

(Anna   M.    Berglund) 
Nellie    Anderson 
Paul    Anderson 
Frank    A.    Andrews 
Mrs.   Willis   B.   Anthony 

(Marion    F.    Lane) 
Mary    Anton 
Frances    Antonelli 
Charles    Avadanian 
Emma   L.    Aveyard 
Barbara   Bachelder 
Celia   S.    Bagster 
Lucy  Goldsmith  Bailey 
Edna   L.    Ballou 
Susan    M.    Ballou 
Mrs.    F.    W.    Bancroft 

(Annette  O.    Mclntyre) 
Katherine  T.   Bass 
Elizabeth    M.    Bates 
Mrs.   Roger  K.   Beedle 

(Ruth   Wilkinson) 
Mrs.   E.   Arnold   Bengtson 

(Anna  L.   Kittredge) 
Ellen    E.    Bennett 
Mrs.    Edward    S.    Birge 

(Minnie    McClintock) 
Mrs.   Keith   Bissell 

(Eleanore    Bragdon) 
Rhoda  L.   Bistany 
Victor    A.    Blackmer 
Jennie   P.    Blaisdell 
Ruth   B.    Blamy 
Paul    Bolduc 
Louise  H.   Borchers 
Ruth    Bowen 
Lillian    B.    Breen 
Mrs.    Charles   Brett 

(Hattie-  Jefts) 
Mrs.    James    P.    Brewer 

(Lucile    Blanchard) 
Lillian    M.    Brewster 
Dora   M.    Briggs 
Edna  D.  J.  Briggs 
Helen    M.    Brown 
Mrs.   Arthur   G.   Bruce 

(Ora   M.    Mclntire) 
Rachel  S.   Bruce 
Mrs.   Wilbur   L.    Bruce 

(Eunice    Pingry) 
Mrs.    Paul   S.    Bugbee 

(Grace  H.  O'Brien) 
Dorothy    L.    Bullard 
Maries   Bunnell 
Shirley    E.    Bunnell 
Frances   A.   Burke 
Helen  B.   Burnham 
Josephine    Bush 
Frances  M.   Buttimore 
Clara    L.    Buxton 
Edna    M.    Buxton 
Helen  J.   Caffrey 


ALUMNI 

LIFE  MEMBERS 

Marjorie  Hutchinson 
Dagmar  Jacobson 
Mathilde  H.  Jahn 
Bertha    H.    Jaquith 
Elma   M.   Johnson 
Charles   J.    Kirkpatrick 
William    E.    King 
Mabel   L.   Kingsbury 
Harold   W.    Kittredge 
Mrs.   Harry  C.   Lanergan 

(Grace    V.    O'Donnell) 
Inez  Lawless 
Mrs.   Anson  T.   Leary 

(Dorothy   Bowles) 
Mrs.  Elisha  Lewis 

(Emma    Hosley) 
Vera  E.  Libby 
Winifred    J.    Livermore 
Catherine   A.    MacDonald 
Grace  E.   Maloney 
Mrs.  E.  Ward  Mason 

(Mary   E.    Hager)- 
Mrs.   Robert  M.   May 

(Virginia   Woods) 
Mary  C.  McDermott 
Mary  McGrath 
Mrs.    Henry   A.   Mclver 

(Mabel   J.   Spalter) 
Catherine   Murray 
John   B.   Nelson 
Mildred   J.   O'Leary 
Agnes  Ordung 
Watson  H.   Otis 
Arthur   F.    Peterson 

ACTIVE  MEMBERS 

Helen   E.    Callahan 
A    EH?abeth  Cannon 
Dominic     Capone 
Lucina    G     Carter 
Arthur  S.  Casey 
Fra  ids   Cavanagh 
Arthur     Champney 
Grace  W.  ("handler 
Lula    B.    Chapman 
Mary  A.   Charnley 
Mrs.   George  E.  Chisholm 

(Elizabeth  C.  Stone) 
Josephine   W.   Chute 
Mrs.    Chester   A.    Clark 

(Hazel    Keyes) 
Elinor  Clark 
Mabel   Clark 
Mrs.   Gilbert  Clarke 

(Marjorie   M.    Glidden) 
R    L    Clevela-d 
Mrs.   William  H.   Coleman 

(rthel    M.    Corbett) 
Rachel   Co' to  i 
Ruth  L.  Colton 
Mrs.    Sta  ley    Oonant 

(Jo  ephine    Love) 
George  H.   Coiaty 
Florence    D.    Conlon 
James    B.    Conlon 
Helen    Connell 
Mildrrd    E.    Connelly 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.   Conners 

(Bertha  E.   Tappin) 
Leo   A.    Connolly 
Mrs.    Herbert   E.   Cooke 

(Gertrude  Rich) 
Mrs    James  F.   Cooper 

(Reta   M.   O'Connell) 
Marie   R.   Cornellier 
Helen  A.  Coughlin 
Mrs.   Paul   G.   Covill 

(Jane    R.  Stanton) 
Anra  F.  Coyle 
Mrs.    Frederick   R.    Coyle 

(Ruth    E.    Porter) 
John   S.   Crang 
Mrs.   George  A.  Crowe 

(Harriet    Miller) 
Doris    E.   Cummings 
Ruth    M.    Cunningham 
Anra  F.  Cyran 
Ralph   Dace  ' 
Alice   A.    Davis 
John    H.    Daly,   Jr. 
Loui-    V.    Da-riele 
Mi'dred    Daisy 
Mrs.   Florence  S.  B.   Davis 

(Florence   S.    Beane) 
Margaret   J.   Davison 
Florence   Dav 
Mrs.   I.    C'i'ford   Day 

(Olga   Bergquist) 
Dorothv   A.    D  lay 
Edgar   L     Demers 
Helen   C.    Dempsey 
Frances   DeRiggs 
Florence    E.    DiMarzio 


Grace  B.  Phillips 
Donald  D.  Pierce 
Walter  D.  Pierce 
Lillian  Remshack 
Lucie  E.  Reynolds 
Mrs.   Alfred   C.    Rockwell 

(Mabelle  A.  Chad  wick) 
Aili    M.    Salin 
Frederick    A.    Shattuck 
Bertha   Sherwin 
Mrs.  Albert  H.  Sickinger 

(Esther    H.     Carroll) 
Anthony   Stavaski 
Marguerite    Sweeney 
Mrs.    Roland   W.   Taylor 

(Edna  Craig) 
Mrs.   Stanley  T.   Thompson 

(Clara  E.  Ball) 
Mrs.   Douglas  Thomson 

(Marion  Pope) 
Dorothy  Totman 
Mrs.    Ralph    Tyler 

( G  race    E .    H  ubbard ) 
Russell    Watson 
Marjorie    Wheeler 
Caroline    E.    Whitney 
Sarah    M.    Whitney 
Albert    E.    Whittaker 
Florenc '    Wright 
M.   Emelen  Wishart 
Susie   Wood 
Mrs.    Arthur    J.    Woodbury 

(Irene   Holt) 
Grace   Towle 


Ruth  A.  Doane 
Lottie   M.    Dodge 
Henry   L.    Doll 
Mrs.  James  J.   Donlan 

(Frances    Smith) 
Mrs.  John  S.   Donlan 

(C'ara    Burns) 
Marietta   Donnellan 
Ruth   M.   Donovan 
Mrs.   Frank  B.   Dormin 

(Ka'herine    S.     Gilles) 
Mrs.  John   A     Dougan 

(Helen    Forbes) 
Flora  H    Downer 
Doris    Drew 
Mrs.   Francis  L.   Dubr  ske 

(Gertrude   P.    Fogarty) 
Emma    Dumais 
Mrs.   Carnes   M.   Dunn 

(Hattie  E.   Ca-ruth) 
Mary  A.  Dunn 
Luke   Early 
Eda    F.    Edgecornb 
Elizabeth  Ellis 
Elizabeth    Elmer 
Irvan    England 
Mabel    E.    Enslin 
Jean   M.   Epstein 
Ethel  M.  Far'ey 
Mrs.   S.    Merrit   Farnum 

(Natalie   Hardy) 
Helen   L.    Farr 
Clifton   Felton 
Mar/    B.    Fenton 
Edward   B.    Fillback 
Ruth    Finch 
Katherine   Fitzgerald 
Teresa    Fitzgibbons 
Rola-d   V.   Fitzroy 
Marion  W.   Flagg 
Florence   M.    Flynn 
Katherine    Flynn 
Mrs.    Edward   J.    Foley 

(Gra--e   B.   Sullivan ) 
Mrs.  W.   M.   Forbes 

(Hfdvig    E.    Borland) 
Mrs.    Maurice    Freed 

(Hazel    I.    Bentoi) 
Margaret   Gallent 
Mrs     Merton    L.    Garfield 

(Eth"lvn    Bro.vn) 
Mrs.   Chester   F.    Ga-land 

(Marion    J.    Hailey) 
Lillian    Garl  ck 
Mrs     Linwood   C.   Gates 

(Leona   A.    Dodge) 
Mrs.   J.    E.    Bertrand   Gaudet 

(Pauline   M.   Burns) 
Marjo-ie   G.    Gay 
Mrs.  Henry  T.   George 

(Helen   L.   Colli-  ) 
Mrs.    Arthur    G.    Gibson 

(Rachel    Clapp) 
Helen    Gifford 
Alice    A.    Gi'chre-t 
Elizabeth   J.    Gilchrest 
Alice   C.    Gilson 
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Minnie  A.   Glasheen 
John    Glennon 
Alice  V.  Goodnow 
Minnie  L.   Goodnow 
Ruth  E.   Goodrich 
Vera  Goodrich 
Beryl  E.  Goodwin 
Mrs.  John  H.    Graham 

(Edna  F.   Sullivan) 
Marian  E.    Green 
Mrs.  Russell  R.  Griffin 

(Doris   Ryder) 
Helen   A.   Hadley 
Mrs.    Milton   B.   Hager 

(Carrie  Bradford) 
John   Haggerty 
Lois  M.  Hale 
Mrs.   Elton   W.   Halladay 

(Elizabeth   M.   Marsh) 
E.    Forest   Hallet 
Mrs.  James  E.   Hamilton 

(Mabel   B.   Shepard) 
James    Hammond 
Gertrude  C.  Handlin 
Marion    G.    Handy 

(Marion  Mandell) 
Charles   G.   Hapgood 
Lillian   M.   Hapgood 
Doris  E.   Hardy 
Mrs.   William  A.   Harmon 

(Dorothy     M.     Moore) 
Edward   P.    Hayes 
Frances  J.  Harrington 
Mrs.  Hattie  S.  Harrington 

(Hattie  Sherwin) 
Julia  M.  Harrington 
Mrs.    Edwin    T.    Harvey 

(Adabelle    Clarke) 
Florence    Hawes 
Mrs.  Harold  VV.  Hays 

(May    Randall) 
Mrs.   Thomas  J.   Heath 

(Margaret  Porter) 
Aini    M.    Heikkila 
Mrs.   T.   Henry  Hemmi 

(Bernice   Rowe) 
Carl  Hempel 
Mrs.   William    B.    Hewitt 

(Grace    Hammond) 
Jeanette    Hobbs 
Mrs.    Donald    M.    Hood 

(Ruth  E.  Chase) 
Maiy  M.  Houlihan 
Mrs.'  David  G.  Howard 

(Marguerite   Struthers) 
Florence  E.   Howe 
Mildred   W.    Howe 
Beatrice    P.    Huckins 
Mrs.   Charles  J.   Hudson 

(Izette    A.    Farnsworth) 
Mrs.  Merritt  A.  Hugins 

(Ella  J.   Stevens) 
Dorothy   M.   Hughes 
Irja  Hykkyri 
May   Innerasky 
Mrs.   Harry  W.   Ireland 

(Mabel  Sargent) 
Mrs.   J.   Henry  Johanness»n 

(Esther  Comins) 
Mrs.     Irving    Johnson 

(Marguerite    E.    Hill) 
Richard  W.  Johnson 
Mrs.    Charles    E.    Jones 

(Esther   Jarvis) 
Harry   Kanis 
Mrs.    Cornelius    P.    Keefe 

(Esther    B.    Bagley) 
Emil   E.   Keiler 
Mrs.   Edmund   D.   Kelsey 

(Freda   Trowt) 
Mrs.    Minerva  B.   Kendall 

(Minerva    Briggs) 
Grace   M.   Kilburn 
Polly    Kilbum 
Mrs.    Charles   V.    King 

(Esther    M.    Likander) 
Jerome    B.     King 
Isadora   Kinsman 
Stephanie    Kozyra 
Pauline  Kumin 
Abner  E.   Lacouture 
Mabel   E.   Lamb 
Sarah  E.   Lamprey 
Alice    H.    Landrigan 
Mrs.     Benjamin    Langley 

(Helen     Moreau) 
Joseph   B.   Lanza 
Agnes    T.    Laughlin 
Frederick    Larson 
Alfred   C.    Lawrence 
Dorothy   V.    Lawson 
Daisy    I.    Learned 
Constance   M.  L'Ecuyer 
Mary  H.  Leech 
Alice  E.  Lenaghan 
Helen   M.  Lennon 
Margaret    A.    Lennon 
Alvan    R.    Lewis 
Jessie   M.    Lewis 
Esther    A.    Lojander 
Elisabeth    Lincoln 


Mary    Lomax 

Mrs.  Howard  H.  Luce 

(Beatrice  E.  Lamb) 
Mrs.  Stuart  B.  Luce 

(Mary    Dow) 
Edna    F.    Lyons 
M.    Teresa   Madden 
Elsie    Maffeo 
Philomena   M.    Maffeo 
Mrs.  William  T.  Magoon 

(Mary   P.   Lennon) 
E.  Idella  Magovern 
Dorothy   Manning 
Mildred   L.    Marble 
Ina    Markkanen 
Rachel   Marshall 
Avis   I.    Martin 
Kathryn    L.    Matthews 
Mrs.  Royal  E.  Mayo 

(Esther  M.  Lane) 
Ralph    Mayo 
Julia   L.    McCarthy 
Mary   M.    McCarthy 
Alary  S.    McCarthy 
Mrs.    P.    T.    McCarthy 

(Hilda    Gould) 
Irene    McCollester 
Vera    McElroy 
Maude  M.   McGee 
Joseph    McGillivray 
Ellen   G.   McGrath 
Greta  E.   Mcintosh 
Hilda    M.    Mclntyre 
James    McKenna 
Mrs.   John   A.    McKeogh 

(Helen  F.  Roddy) 
Peter   McLaughlin 
Ruth   M.   McLaughlin 
Donald   C.    McKeraghan 
Anastasia    U.     McMullen 
Mrs.  Frank  C.  McPherson 

(Marion    O'Brien) 
Melvil   Frances   Meeds 
Alice   W.    Metcalf 
Mrs.    Raymond  S.   Michael 

(Mildred    Clark) 
Margaret  I.   Miles 
Minnie    E.    Milke 
Mrs.  Frank  E.  Miller 

(Vera   Lacey) 
Louise    S.    Millet 
Mrs    Wilfred   B.    Miner 

(Beatrice  Filk) 
George  F.  Moody 
Mrs.   Harold   Moore 

(Georgia    M.    Winslow) 
Agnes  H.   Mullen 
Loretta  F.   Mullin 
Alma  F.    Murdock 
Marion   R.    Murdock 
Mrs    Gerald   Y.    Murphy 

(Catherine   Hammond) 
Margaret   M.    Murphy 
Mary    Murphy 
-  E.  Agnes  Murray 
Josephine   A.    Murray 
Anna  T.   Myer 
Lillian    G.     Myers 
Helga  C.   Neilson 
Genevieve  H.    Neylan 
John    H.    Newton 
Mrs.    Wilson    C.    Nicholas 

(Marjorie  J.   Bruce) 
Catherine  B.  O'Brien 
Mrs.      James  F.   O'Brien 

(Maude   M.    Ryley) 
Margaret  C.   O'Brien 
William    O'Brien 
Margaret    M.    O'Connor 
Ruth  J.    O'Donnell 
Mrs.    Carlton   J.    O'Neil 

(Anna   Boden) 
Helen    A.    O'Neil 
Eleanor   O'Reagan 
Mrs    Fred  W.  Osgeod 

(Marian  Lowe) 
Austin  J.  O'Toole 
Franci-  P.  O'Toole 
Mary  C.  O'Toole 
Hazel  L.  Packard 
Mrs.   Chester  J.    Paine 

(Helen   L     Howard) 
Helen    L    Parker 
Mrs.    Willis    K.    Parker 

(Evelyn    Haskell) 
Martha  E.   Parshley 
Esther   M.   Pepin 
Mrs.    Beatrice    Perkins 

(Beatrice    Martin) 
William    H.    Perkins 
Alfred   A.   Perrault 
Doris  S.    Philbrook 
C.o'don    Phillips 
Elsie   M.    Pierce 
Mrs.  Hattie  A.   Pierson 

(Hattie    Greenlaw) 
Mrs.    Edward    L.    Pitcher 

(Ida  L.  Brown) 
Mrs    John   H.   Plumb 

(Beatrice  Beane) 
Rodney  F.   Poland 


Edith  M.   Polley 
Edward    Ponte 
Edith  V.   Potter 
Cornelius  J.  Powers 
C.  Constance  Pratt 
Helen  M.   Pratt 
Mrs.   H.   B.   Priest 

(Edith  Houghton) 
Maude   B.    Priest 
Margaret  S.   Proctor 
Mrs.  Lloyed  Pugsley 

(Helen    Rooney) 
Gertrude  M.  Puhakka, 
Elena   Purificato 
Mis.  Reid  N.  Radford 

(Florence    Lowe) 
Mary   J.    Raleigh 
Alice  M.    Rathburn 
Mrs.    Charles  T.    Read 

(Hazel    Bradlee) 
Margaret  Reed 
Helen    E.    Remick 
Mary    Reynolds 
Mrs.  Stuart  W.  Rhodes 

(Eleanor   Bateman) 
Mrs.  Carl  Rice 

(Georgia   Farnum) 
Edson  E.   Rice 
William    Riley 
Mrs.   William  A.   Robbins 

(Florence    Belding) 
Lucina  C.  Roche 
Vera  M.   Roche 
John    F.    Rodgers 
Dorothy   T.    Roffee 
John  J.   Rolfe 
Sarah  Ross 
Calista    Roy 
Mildred  Russell 
Mrs.    Samuel   A.    Rutledge 

(Lillian    Russell) 
Mrs.   Henry   C.  Sanborn 

(Dorothy    F.    Farnham) 
Irja   T.    Sampo 
Marian  A.  Sands 
Edith  W.  Sault 
Helen    M.   Sawyer 
Mrs.   Wilbur  H.  Scales 

(Esther  Eastman) 
Marcelle  Schenker 
Edith  C.  Schweppe 
Mrs.    Bernard   A.   Scott 

(Helen  L.   Frazer) 
Mrs.   Ruel  U.  Scruton 

(Gladys  L.   Annis) 
Mrs.  Edgar  E.  Seal 

(Mary    Arthur) 
Helen  C.  Searle 
Mrs.   Beverly  G.  Secord 

(Ethel   M.   Farwell) 
Gertrude   Shea 
Harold   S.    Shea 
Margaret   D.   Shea 
Mrs.    Henry    M.    Shepard 

(Ruth    Moore) 
A.  A.  Shepardson 
Frances   A.    Shepherd 
Alta  M.  Sherman 
Maud   M.  Shippee 
Mrs.  Eleanor  H.  Siebert 

(Eleanor   L.    Harriman) 
Frank    Skinyon 
Mrs.  William  F.  Slavin 

(Ruth  L.   Martin) 
Mrs.    Lyman    Sleeper 

(Elsie   Schmidt) 
Lyman    Sleeper 
Claire  E.  Smith 
Eleanor   Smith 
James    A.     Smith 
Lois   Smith 
M.   Lillian  Smith 
Anna  Sojka 
Louise    M.    Stearns 
Frank   Stee\'es 
Thelma  Stewart 
Mrs.   W.   L.   Stinson 

(Abbie   Vose) 
Mrs.    Lyle    C.   Stoddard 

(Laura  Leonard) 
Mrs.   Eleanor  T.  Stone 

(Eleanor   Taft) 
Mrs.   Luella  C.  Streeter 

(Luella  Conley) 
Helena  Sullivan 
Eleanor  Sutcliffe 
Marion   Sutcliffe 
Ruth    Sutcliffe 
Mrs.   Leonard   E.   Sweitzer 

(Edith  M.  Shipton) 
Manuel    Sylvia 
Mrs.   Walter   B.   Tabb 

(Ethel    Carter) 
Ina   B.   Talbot 
Doris  Tappin 
Gertrude    Tater 
Lillian    Tater 
Mrs.    Raymond    G.    Thompson 

(Dorothy   O'Malley) 
Gertrude    Tikkala 
S.    Lynn   Tillan 


(Concluded  from  page  5) 
Flora    A.    Duran,    2    Brigham    Street,    Hudson. 
Mrs.  Harriman  A.  Reardon. 

M.  Helen  Gaffney,  69  Grove  Street,  Claremont, 
N.    H.     Teaching  —  Claremont,   N.   H. 

Katherine  A.  Hitchcock,  Ascutneyville,  Vt.  Mrs. 
George  Chapman,  44  Woodstock  Avenue,  Rutland, 
Vt. 

L.  Lurana  Hopkins,  Leominster,  Mrs.  Z.  A. 
Kroplinske,  123  York  Avenue,  New  Brighton, 
N.   Y. 

Gertrude  M.  Johnson,  Springfield.  Mrs.  Frederick 
Cushing,  20  Shaw  Street,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

Elizabeth  I.  Knight,  Gardner.    Teaching  Address 

—  82    Fairview    Avenue,    Chicopee. 

Louise  M.  Stearns,  Trapelo  Road  Waltham. 
Teaching  —  Waverley. 

Grace  A.  Whitcomb,  Fitchburg.  Mrs.  Clarence 
Stickney,  6  Fairmount  Street,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Mertie  F.  Whitcher,  88  Whitfield  Street,  Dor- 
chester. 

Catherine  J.  Sherry,  Boxboro. 

Music   Course 
Helen  G.  Cowell,  Ashburnham.    Teaching  Address 

—  5    Concord    Avenue,    Cambridge. 

Helen  L.  Moody,  Lunenburg.  Teaching  — 
Andover. 

Special    Students 

Marion  T.   Roundy,   20   Chester  Street,   Nashua, 

N.    H.     Teaching    piano  —  Nashua,    N.    H. 
Manoog    Alexanian,    Watertown. 

Mabel  Allen,  East  Northfield,  Teaching  — 
Agawam.     Address  —  593   State  Street,   Springfield. 

Ruby    S.    Bailey,    Concord. 

Edna   F.    Bowles,  Aver.     Deceased. 

Bertha  Carson,  St.  Andrews,  N.  B.  Teaching  — 
Toronto,  Ontario.  Address — 18  Isabella  Street, 
Toronto,    Ontario. 

Mary  G.  Durgin,  Winchendon.  Mrs.  Mardis 
Loveland,    113    Lincoln   Avenue,   Winchendon. 

Mrs.    Anne    E.    Flandreau,    Fitchburg. 

Dorothy    Godfrey,    Fitchburg. 

Edith    M.    Griffin  ,   Westminster.     Deceased. 

Mary  V.   Regan,  New  Bedford.    Deceased. 

Margaret  M.  Hanna,  Arlington  Street,  Fitchburg. 

Mildred  W.  Howe,  70  Washington  Street,  Leom- 
inster. Clerk  —  Leominster  Enterprise  Office 
Leominster. 

Marion  E.  Leamy,  Gardner.     Deceased. 

Ruth   E.    Manning,   Templeton. 

Ellen    L.    McNamara,    Fitchburg.  ? 

Lena    Pensel,    Fitchburg.       Deceased. 

Ruth    D.    Prescott,   Littleton. 

Clarence   H.    Proctor,   Fitchburg.     Deceased. 

Alice  A.  Sheehan,  49  Atlantic  Avenue,  Fitchburg. 
Supervisor   of   Sewing,    B.    F.    Brown   Junior   High 

Alice  G.  Smith,  70  Priest  Street,  Leominster. 
Teaching  —  Commercial  Department  Leominster 
High   School,   Leominster. 

Katherine  Smith,  Fitchburg.  Mrs.  Ralph  H. 
Fales,    17    Arlington   Street,    Fitchburg. 

Harold   S.   Stockwell,   Marshall    Road,   Fitchburg. 
Howard  R.  Whitcomb,  Lunenburg.    Dairy  Farm, 
Lunenburg. 

Helen  Williams,  South  Ashburnham.  Mrs.  Ralph 
H.   Garlick. 

Margaret   A.    Williams,    Maynard. 
School,    Fitchburg. 

Bertha  K.  Whipple,  Valey  Falls,  R.  I.  206  S. 
9th    Street,    Columbia,    Missouri. 


Clara    Wetherbee 

Mrs.    William    W.    Torbert 

(Bessie  Soli) 
Mrs.    Muriel   S.    Torrey 

(  Muriel    Snow) 
Eva  A.   Tourtellott 
Mr>     Albert   R.   Tower 

(Florence    Allen) 
Hazel    A.    Tripp 
Svbil    I.   Tucker 
Liroy    M.    Twitchell 
Ruth   Vance 
Mr^.    Linnie   V.   Varney 

(Ruth  E.   Nourse) 
Eleanor  Wagner 
A.    Adele   Walker 
Andrew  B.  Walker 
Ella  G.  Wallace 
Margaret    Ward 
Richard    A.    Ward 
Agnes   Waskiewicz 
Mrs.   Daniel  E.  Watson 

(Lillian    Miniter) 
Mrs.   Mildred   F.  Watson 

(Mildred  Felton) 
Mrs.   James  A.  Wayne 

(Margaret    D.    Quimby) 
Barbara  Webster 


Mrs.    Adrian    S.    Wheeler 

(Florence  E.  Wilcox) 
Olive    M.    Wheeler 
Mrs.    Raymond   C.   Whicher 

(Ruth    Cushman) 
Mrs.    Merrill    S.    White 

(Ada   V.    Walker) 
Mrs.    Raymond    H.    Whitehead 

(Marion    Ostler) 
Yerna    Whitney 
Bessie   Wickham 
Mrs.  Ralph  N.  Wiley 

(Florence   P.    Colby) 
Ruth    E.    Whitmore 
Margaret   A    Whittv 
Mrs.   A.   Arthur  Wild 

(Marion   J.   Thomas) 
Leonard    R.    Wilkinson 
Owen    E.    Willard 
Alice   B.  Wilson 
Agnes  R.  Woods 
Charlotte    Yoffa 
Gretchen    H.    Yoffa 
Minnie    Zack 
Helen    M.    Zickendrath 
Benjamin    Zukowski 
No  Name  —  Concord,  N.  H. 
No    Name  —  Gardner,    Mass. 
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(Concluded  from  page  one) 
new  model  and  practice  school  was  opened, 
named  "Edgerly  School"  in  honor  of  Joseph 
Edgerly,  then  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Fitchburg.  Miller  Hall,  one  of  the  dorm- 
itories, was  opened  in  1903.  1908  witnessed 
the  opening  of  a  new  building  for  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  grades,  which  was  one  of 
the  first  Junior  High  Schools  in  the  country. 
In  1911,  the  course  for  training  young  men 
as  teachers  of  practical  arts  was  establish- 
ed. Within  another  year  a  special  appropria- 
tion for  a  new  dormitory,  Palmer  Hall,  was 
recommended.  In  1913,  the  Fitchburg  Nor- 
mal School  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
three  in  the  state,  authorized  to  prepare 
teachers  for  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
grades.  The  next  year  found  the  Hastings 
Greenhouse  in  full  running  order,  and  a 
summer  school  established.  In  1919,  land 
was  purchased  for  the  athletic  field.  Degree 
courses  in  the  summer  school  were  started 
in  1929,  and  the  first  regular  four-year 
degree  class  entered  in  1931.  In  the  spring 
of  1932,  the  name  was  changed  from  State 
Normal  School  to  State  Teachers  College. 

Today  we  find  a  well-ro"nded  organiza- 
tion. We  have  four  courses — one  three 
year  elementary  course,  and  three  degree 
courses  which  are;  the  four-year  elemen- 
tary course,  the  Junior  High  School  course 
and  the  Practical  Arts  course  for  men. 
In  addition,  we  have  a  summer  school 
session,  and  on  Saturday  mornings,  Univer- 
sity Extension  courses  for  experienced 
teachers.  The  coupes  provide  thorough 
tra'ning  in  subject  matter  of  college  grade, 
plus  profess;onalized  treatment  of  each 
course.  Tn  the  regular  courses,  the  most 
practical  teaching  help  is  the  wo^k  of  a 
half  year  spent  in  the  training  schools. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  extra-curricu- 
lar activities.  Here  students  find  ample 
opportunity  for  individual  enterprise  and 
development.  They  are  the  Men's  and 
Women's  Student  Government  Associations; 
the  Athletic  Associations;  dramatic,  art, 
geography,  debating,  fraternal  and  glee 
clubs 

The  rapid  changes  in  civilization  in  the 
pa  t  two  or  three  decades,  of  which  we  are 
all  aware,  have  presented  a  definite  and 
important  challenge  to  us.  For  it  is  our 
amb  tion  and  task  to  prepare  to  train 
children  to  fit  themselves  into  this  new 
complicated  machinery  of  living.  We  are 
responding  to  this  challenge  by  taking  the 
specialized  training  offered  us  in  the  four 
year  courses.  The  content  of  these  courses 
recognizes  the  major  problems  of  this  new 
order  of  civilization  —  in  politics,  in  indus- 
try, and  in  society. 

The  graduates  of  our  teacher  train- 
ing program  ought  to  b^,  and  are, 
young  men  and  women  who  are  the  embodi- 
ment of  things  cultural  as  well  as  social 
and  intellectual.  They  are  capable  of  hand- 
ling the  tasks  which  confront  them.  They 
love  their  work.  They  aTe  alive  to  the 
problems  of  the  day.  i 

We  have  a  big  challenge  —  but  we  are 
glad  in  the  thought  that  we  are  meeting 
it.  We  are  proud  of  this  Teachers  College. 
We  are  proud  of  what  she  has  done,  and 
optimistic  of  her  continued  outstanding 
success  in  meeting  any  challenge  which  shall 
present  itself. 

—  Barbara  Bachelder,  Sen.  J.  A. 


lest  Wit  Jforget! 


Even    though    you've   travelled   miles, 
With  happy  hearts  and  happy  smiles 
You're  back   to   join    the   merry   throng 
That  filled  these  rooms  with  joyous  song. 


TO   THE    ALUMNI 

Forget  the  work  and  trials  of  yean 

That   may  have  even  brought  you  tears, 

Forget  these  all  and  meet  your  pals 

Who  meant  so   much   when   you   were  "gals." 

-Mabel   Clark,   S.   J.   A. 


&t  Clagg  Bape 


l^e  ©loe  Jfrolics 


ge  "tTiaitora'  ©ape 
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TEN  FINGERS 

AND  TWO  PALMS 


It  i  on1  of  my  unique  pastimes.  In  fact, 
I  would  rather  engage  in  the  study  of  a 
person's  hands,  than  in  partaking  of  a 
dish  of  chocolate  ice-cream.  Perhaps  this 
keen  interest  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  my  own  poor  ten  "stubs,"  which  are 
attached  to  a  chubby  hand  — seem  so  un- 
attractive compared  to— say.  the  charm- 
ing, lithesome  hands  of  a  lady  advertised 
in  behalf  of  Pond's  Cream.  But  again,  it 
takes  all  sorts  of  people,  who  have  all 
forms  of  hands,  to  help  make  up  a  world. 

Short  and  chubby  hands,  long  and  lithe- 
some hands,  brautiful  hands,  toil-worn 
hands  — all  ssrve  the  r  owners.  Have  you 
ever  stopped  to  consider  what  a  wonderful 
gift  was  given  to  us  — when  God  gave  us 
hands?  It  is  the  hard  that  is  used  in 
making  a  livelihood.  The  hands  of  the  art- 
ist and  the  musici  n  bring  beauty  and 
pleasure  into  our  1  ves ;  the  st  ady  hand 
of  the  phvsic  an  ministers  to  us  when  we 
ar  ill ;  the  cautious  and  manly  grip  on  the 
ship's  wheel  brings  the  passenger  to  a  safe- 
landing;  the  worn  hands  toil  in  behalf  of 
us  all.  What  a  wonderful  influence  ten 
fingers  and  two  palms  have  on  our  lives! 

The  best  place  to  observe  hands  is  in  a 
street-car.  I  recommend  it,  after  years  of 
experience.  During  recent  years,  while  ob- 
servations have  been  in  progress,  hands 
have  been  changing.  A  mysterious  red, 
something  or  other,  which  makes  me  think 
of  cochineal  on  penny  candy,  has  been  de- 
posited on  the  ten  finger  nails,  which  are 
a  part  of  the  ten  fingers,  which  are  attached 
to  the  palms  of  the  hand.  Yes,  poor  nails, 
they  must  undergo  the  same  discomforts  as 
doe's  their  sister  —  the  face,  just  to  satisfy 
the  whims  of  humans. 

Despite  this,  the  ten  fingers  labor  man- 
full  v  on.  The  hands  working  hours  begin 
earlv  and  end  late  During  these  hours 
they  are  g  ven  some  refreshment  by  being 
wash  d  upon  rising;  then  again  when  their 
owner  is  gong  out  on  some  festive  occa- 
sion; and  again  when  dining  time  is  near. 
They  are  often  exposed  to  chill  weather. 
Ah.  poor  things  their  lot  is  hard. 

Would  that  we  were  a  little  more  con- 
siderate of  you,  fingers  and  palms!  Per- 
haps, when  we  get  aged  and  crippled  with 
rheumatism  we  shall  realize  your  just  worth. 
Priscilla  Broome,  Sen.  J.  A. 


COMMUTING 


AMBITIONS  OF  A  FRESHMAN 


My   chief   ambition   just    now   is 
To   be   a   well    paid    teacher. 
\*o    -tenographic    work    for    me, 
\"or  would   I  he  a  preacher. 
Six   row-  <>f  shins    desks  my  aim, 
And    thirty    perfect    childrm: 
\    nice  blackboard    to   write   upon, 
The   strap   cobwebbed   and    hidden.- 
rhrougbout    the   day    I'll    surely   see 
That    work    i-    done    correctly; 
That  Tom  and   Dick  and   Harry   too 
Sit    in    their   chairs   erectly 
They    all.   of    course,    will    be    quite    still, 
Sun    shine,    or    if    it's   raining. 
(Course,   I   am   not  an  expert  yet, 
I    haven't    been    through    training). 

—  if  ants    Thompson.    S.  E.  i 


Have    you    ever    read    Lamb's    Essay    on 

the  Roast  Pig?" 
•No  —  I  spent  all  my  time  eating  it. 


Having  been  a  commuter  for  several 
year-,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  you  cog- 
nizant of  the  trials,  tribulations  and  inter- 
mittent joys  of  commuting  Since  commut- 
ing involves  more  or  less  association  with 
trolley  cars,  busses,  or  trains,  you  are  faced 
very  early  in  your  career  with  the  problem 
of  being  on  time.  Some  people  are  nat- 
urally punctual.  However,  the  average  in- 
dividual must  either  discipline  himself  to 
an  earlier  rising  or  suffer  the  dire  conse- 
quences of  going  without  breakfast  in  order 
to  make  the  proper  connections.  This  lack 
of  nourishment  accompanied  by  the  usual 
mad  dash  from  house  to  bus  terminal  is 
exceedingly  bad  for  the  disposition.  Some 
people,  optimists  by  nature,  go  so  far  as 
to  claim  that  such  a  routine  is  an  excellent 
means   of   reducing. 

A  Blue  Monday  becomes  all  that  the 
term  implies  when,  after  breathlessly 
boarding  the  awaiting  vehicle,  you  find 
yourself  without  ticket  or  money.  At  this 
crucial  moment  you  learn  who  your  friends 
are.  If  they  are  unable  to  assist  you,  there 
is  always  the  alternative  of  throwing  your- 
self at  the  mercy  of  the  driver  with  whom 
you  are  probably  acquainted.  What  you 
don't  know  about  the  various  drivers,  you 
guess  or  better  still  imagine  This  also 
applies  to  one's  fellow  passengers.  Fanciful 
and  romantic  tales  are  woven  about  the 
young  and  attractive  ones,  while  heart 
rendering  fantasies  of  toil  and  sacrifice 
lend  themselves  to  the  older  passengers. 

During  the  winter  and  the  rainy  seasons 
ones  troubles  increase.  Balancing  yourself 
on  the  icy  pavement,  and  at  the  same  time 
keeping  book;  and  papers  from  becoming 
water  soaked  is  an  art  in  itself.  The  climax 
is  reached,  however,  when  yoi  make  the 
startling  discovery  that  your  lunch  and 
your  unbrella  are  left  behind  in  the  scram- 
ble to  change  busses  and  avoid  the  down- 
pour as  much  as  possible. 

With  spotted  stockings  and  stringy  locks 
of  hair  minus  all  suggestion  of  a  curl, 
you  enter  the  college  lobby,  only  to  be 
confronted  by  your  dormitory  sisters  who 
resemble  walking  fashion  plates. 

In  spite  of  the  many  disagreeable  fea- 
tures of  commuting,  it  has  certain  definite 
values.  Because  of  the  varied  experiences 
and  contacts  that  are  made,  one  is  better 
equipped  to  solve  his  problems.  In  addi- 
tion, it  tends  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
self-confidence  and  general  independence, 
so  necessary  in  thl-  modern,  complex  world. 
Without  having  had  a  taste  of  commuting 
one  cannot  hope  for  a  well  round  d  life. 
—  Dorothy  Howard,  Sen.  J.  A 


THE  DUTIES  OF 

A  SALESGIRL 


What  is  a  salesgirl?  No  doubt  many 
people,  on  being  asked  this  question,  would 
thoughtlessly  reply  "A  girl  who  sells 
things."  This,  however,  is  not  wholly  true, 
for  besides  selling,  there  are  many  other 
duties  which  every  salesgirl  must  perform 
in  order  to  keep  her  position. 

She  must  decorate  her  counter  and  dis- 
play her  goods  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract 
the    attention    of    the    people.     When    she 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY 

OF  HAIR 


There  is  one  thing  for  which  we  of 
the  weaker  sex  do  not  envy  the  boys  and 
that  is  their  hair.  The  poor  souls  have 
only  one  way  of  wearing  their  crowning 
glory  no  matter  how  they  feel.  Boys,  let 
me  tell  you  a  secret.  The  way  your  young 
lady  wears  her  hair  is  a  revelation  of  her 
mood. 

When  the  fair  one  wishes  to  appear  wist- 
ful and  innocent,  she  takes  her  locks  (don't 
forget  this  is  the  day  of  long  flowing  ones) 
and  winds  them  in  a  coy  way  about  her 
head  in  coronet  fashion.  The  coronet  to- 
gether with  soft  lights  and  music  doesn't 
give  the  young  man  a  chance,  even  though 
he  should  happen  to  be  a  big  brawny  brute. 
If  this  headdress  is  worn  for  father's  bene- 
fit, he  should  hold  tightly  to  his  pocket- 
book 

When  this  same  young  lady  feels  haughty 
and  sophisticated,  she  combs  out  every 
trace  of  a  wave  or  a  curl  and  puts  a 
twisted  coil  low  on  her  neck.  A  coating 
of  brilliant  lipstick  helps  to  carry  out  this 
effect.  Take  a  warning,  boys,  don't  treat 
this  charmer  the  same  way  as  you  did  the 
sweet  young  thing  in  the  coronet.  The  re- 
sult   would    be    drastic. 

Lastly,  when  she  doesn't  wbh  to  create 
any  special  impression  and  she  doesn't 
want  anything,  she  wears  her  hair  loosely 
waved  and  has  a  jolly  little  pug  nestled  in 
the  back  of  her  neck.  Here  young  men  is 
your  chance.  You'll  never  get  a  better  one 
She'd  just  as  soon  go  walking,  as  riding 
in  one  of  those  long  slinky  roadsters 

—  Toini  S.  Hanninen  S.  J  A 

sees  that  they  are  the  least  bit  interested 
in  some  particular  article,  she  must  ap- 
proach them  and  point  out  the  values  of 
this  article,  the  necessity  of  it,  the  low  price 
or  any  other  factor  which  might  induce 
the  customer  to  buy. 

She  must  always  have  a  pleasing  attitude 
and  an  even  disposition.  A  salesgirl  should 
be  willing  to  help  every  customer  in  mak- 
ing her  choice.  If  she  spends  a  great  deal 
of  time  with  a  customer,  exhibiting  var.ous 
samples  of  goods,  and  still  is  not  success- 
ful in  making  a  sale,  she  must  not  show  her 
displeasure,  or  mumble  anything  disparag- 
ing to  the  person,  for  —  after  all,  the  sales- 
girl is  paid  to  give  her  services  as  long  as 
they   are   desired. 

There  is  also  the  understock  to  be  con- 
sidered. Besides  keeping  the  counter  well 
supplied  she  must  keep  a  reserve  to  call 
upon  in  time  of  a  "rush".  Then  there  is 
the  task  of  ordering.  The  salesgirl  must  be 
quick  to  notice  what  pattern  or  style  is  the 
best  seller.  She  must  order  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  amount  which  she  knows  will 
sell.  She  must  figure  accurately,  for  if,  in 
these  days  of  depression,  she  cheats  a  cus- 
tomer a  few  pennies,  she  is  apt  to  lose  her 
position.  Then  —  in  her  "spare"  time,  she 
must  mark  price  tickets,  keep  her  counter 
neat  and  clean,  guard  against  light  fingered 
shoppers  and  total  her  sales  for  the  day. 

Would  your  definition  of  a  salesgirl  be 
a  girl  who  sells  things? 

—  Alice  R.  Kyle,  Fr.  E.  3 


Heard  at  W.A.A. 
Referee:     "Foul    for    charging." 
From    the   side    lines:     How    about    cash? 


